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| 10 THE | 
Rev. JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, LL. D. E. R. S 
S I R, 
Took the liberty of informing 
you, by a private communi- 
cation, that before I com ſed 
the following little piece, I had 
never read any thing profeſſedly 
written upon the ſame ſubject; 
and that when I had finiſhed it, 
my intention was to read your 
Diſquiſitions upon Matter and 
Spirit, and . myſelf of any 
additional arguments they might 
— to be inſerted in notes. 

E ing this truly i 0 
work, I found numerous a 


ments, which, if I had n 
into mine as I at firſt intended, 


would undoubtedly have been 


judge. 


ee 
its greateſt merit. But as I 


thought there was a general co- 


incidence in our proofs, ſuch in- 
ſertions from a publication uni- 


verſally known, I was apprehen- 


ſive, might be conſidered as an 
impoſition upon the public, and 
therefore reluctantly determined 
to publiſh my imperfect piece as 
it was. Loop. 
T ſhall think myſelf peculiarly 
happy if it meet with your ap- 
probation, as I am perſuaded it 
cannot be ſubmitted to the exa- 
mination of a more competent 


I am, with ſincereſt thanks for 
your many andimportant ſervices 
in the cauſe of true Chriſtianity, 
9.1 R, 4 
Your humble Servant, 


tom. => EDW. HOLMES. 
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ab r 
To prove the MATERIALITY of the Goal, 


' By REASON. 


SzcT. I. 


ANY of the heathen philoſophical en- 
quirers into the nature of the human 

ſoul, were deſirous to prove that it was im- 
material, and conſequently, as they conclu- 
ded, immortal. The iſſue of this enquiry 
affords a full though melancholy proof, that 
man's unaſſiſted reaſon is incapable of inveſ- 
tigating this important matter. In peruſing 
their ingenious arguments upon this topic, 
one cannot forbear lamenting fincerely, that 
ſuch good and learned men had no clearer 
light to direct them in the inveſtigation of a 
doctrine they ſeem ſo deſirous of eſtabliſhing. 
But the time of that diſpenſation, which 
alone could bring life and immortality to ful! 
light, was not yet arrived ; and it pleaſed the 
great Diſpoſer of all things to ſuffer. a great 
part of mankind to remain in ignorance of 
this truth, till the fulneſs of time, when he 
ſent forth his Son to reveal it to them. For 
the utmoſt ingenuity of human reaſon could 
Never have proved that the ſoul was immate- 
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rial, much leſs that it was of itſelf immortal. 
The firſt and moſt obvious concluſion of rea- 
ſon would be, that the ſoul is material, as it 


receives impreſſions. from matter; aud we 


have no conception how a material acts upon 


an immaterial ſubſtance. But reaſon would 


not conclude that the ſoul is abſolutely ma- 
terial, becauſe it cannot conceive how other- 
wiſe it ſhould be influenced by matter ; be- 
cauſe it is too conſcious of its limited powers 
to infer that any thing 7: impoſſible, becauſe it 
cannot comprehend the manner of its exiſt- 
ence. From its examination. of the properties 


of unorganized matter, it diſcovers no indica- 


tions of a principle of felf-motion in it, but 


juſt the contrary ; but in almoſt all living 


animals ſuch a principle appears; from 
whence it makes this inference, That matter, 
as matter, has not a principle of ſelf- motion. 


This principle of ſelf- motion, voluntary ac- 


tion, or rather acting in conſequence of voli- 
tion, reaſon ſuppoſes to proceed from the ſoul 
or mind, and therefore coneludes that every 
animal in which it is found has a thinking 
faculty or ſoul ſimilar to that of man. Hence 
many of the heathens believed not only that 
brutes had ſouls, but that theſe ſouls ſurvived 
the diſſolution of their bodies. 


[73 


2. The pride of man indeed would per- 


ſuade him that he is the only rational creature 
in the wniverſe, and that all other animals are 
actuated by an invariable, mechanical prin- 
ciple, which he calls znf:in#. But this reaſon- 
ing, dictated by human vanity, is both falſe 
and arrogant. We know, by daily experi- 
ence, that many animals admit of a great and 
ſurpriſing improvement in their reaſoning fa- 
culty, by proper inſtructions; and many, 
without any particular inſtruction, exhibit 
ſuch indications of a thinking faculty, as 
cannot be aſcribed to any invariable mecha- 
nical principle whatever ; for 


And reaſon not contemptibly, Pax. Losr. B. 8. 
To adduce inſtances in a caſe fo obvious, 
would be an inſult to common fenſe. For is 


it not ſelf-evident that many animals beſides 
man have a faculty of reaſon, and conſe- 


quently what we call a ſoul or mind, and 


that if this ſoul be namaterial in man, it muft 
be ſo likewiſe in brutes? I cannot conceive 
how this infereace can be evaded, except it 
can be proved that immaterial ſubſtances are 
different in creatures differently organized; 
a propoſition which involves an apparent 
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contradiction, and I preſume is incapable of 
proof. Suppoſing then that the thinking fa- 
culty in all creatures is material, this ſuppoſi- 
tion will be more conſonant both to reaſon 
and experience than the | contrary. But it 
will be aſked, does reaſon or experience prove 
that matter thinks ? I anſwer, neither of theſe 
can prove that matter cannot be made to think ; 
for this would be to deny the omnipotence of 
the Creator of all things. What the ingeni- 
ous Mr Locke has advanced, in his contro- 
verſy with the Biſhop of Worceſter upon this 
ſubject, ſuperſedes any neceſſity of repeating 
proofs. | 

3. Indeed, ſome writers of reputation; and 


among the reſt the learned and ingenious 


author of The Religion of Nature deline- 
ated, have gone ſo far as to aſſert, that the 
exiſtence of a material thinking ſubſtance is im- 
poſſible, This aſſertion expreſely denies the 
omnipotence of the Creator, and is founded, 
F ſuppoſe, upon wrong ideas affixed to the 
word eſence. The eſſence of ſubſtances muſt 
be determined by their properties, otherwite 
the eſſence of all things, material and imma- 
terial, will be the ſame. The primary or 
original eſſence of a horſe and a tree may be 


* 
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allowed to be the ſame, as to the mere matter 
of which they are conſtituted ; but are their 
properties the ſame? Has a tree ſenſation, 
perception, and reflection, and in conſequence 
of this laſt property a locomotive power, or 
a power of ſelf- motion? If it have not, I 
{ſhould conclude that it differs e/entially from 
a horſe, or any other organized ſelf- moving 
creature, From the ideas transferred by ana- 
logy from organized and animated bodies, 
we ſay that a tree inſpires and reſpires, that 
it has pores, fibres, abſorbent and lacteal 
veſſels, by means of which it imbibes its nou- 
riſhment from the earth and air; but its 
want of ſenſation, perception, reflection, and 
voluntary motion, muſt for ever exclude its 
claim to the eſſence of à horſe. To aſſert 
that all matter, however modified, is effentia!ly 
the /ame, is to affirm that there is no charac- 
teriſtie difference between animate and inani- 
mate ſubſtances, between the coals which 
prepare our meat for our tables, and the ving 
Ox or ſheep whoſe fleſh is thus prepared. Ir 
is certainly high time to diſcard ſuch unphi- 
lotophical and abſurd” affertions in literary 
ind ſcientific reſearches, and recur to the 
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1 16. 4 
plain dictates of common ſenſe, which will ( 


never allow that a horſe and a tree are the 
ſame, or have a common eſſence. 
4 It does not appear to me that there 1s 
any reaſon for making a diſtinction between 
the real and nominal eſſence of things, as Mr 
Locke has done; for the eſſence of things 
depends not upon our ideas of them, but their 
real, inherent properties. If we ſhew a perſon 
ignorant of geometry a right-lined triangle 
and a circle, and tell him that the firſt has its. 
three angles equal to two right ones, and that 
the ſecond has its periphery in all parts equal- 
ly diſtant from a point galled its centre, e 


are deſcribing, to him the e/ential properties vg 


theſe two figures; but he will have no idea 


of any nominal eſſence in them, becauſe we give 


the nam of a triangle to the one, and of a 
circle to the other. For ſuppoſing him to 
kno that our ideas are no copies or repreſen- 
tations of external objects, he will conclude 


that the circle might have been named a tri- 


angle, and the triangle a circle, without alter- 
ing our ideas of their real properties. But ! 
hope enough has been ſaid upon the miſap- 
plication of the word efence, to prove that a 
ſubſtance capable of ſenſation, perception, and 
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reflection, may be really matter, though it dif- 
fer from mere matter in theſe properties. 


* [The following obſervations, and others marked 5, +, 1. 
were communicated by a learned and worthy friend, who obliging- 
ly peruſed this little piece in manuſcript, and conſented to the pub- 
lication of his ingenious remarks, As I have no object in this 
publication but the advancement of a truth, in my eſtimation of 
confiderable importance to the intereſt of revelation, I therefore 
requeſted my friend's permiſſion to publiſh his objectiona, and leave 
the merits of our reſpective opinions to the deciſign of the reader: 
I ſhall only premiſe, that by mere matter I mean unorganized, in- 
animate matter. | 


That a ſubſtance ſhould be rea matter, and yet differ from 
mere matter in any property whatever, is to me inconceĩvable. 
That ſubſtance which is not mere matter muſt conſiſt of matter 
and ſomething elſe, and that ſomething elſe cannot be matter. 'To 
fay that it is a particular organization, or the addition of particu- 
hr * will not remove the difficulty: For then it might 
be ſaid that a ſtone or a piece of iron are matter, with the proper- 
ties of gravity ſuperadded, and articular organization. That 
the property of volition, on ras. motion can be ad- 
dediti matter, as matter, is contrad i all the ideas I am 
able to form of matter. 'Theſe are ach I think mult 
nate in ſomething ſuperior, and M from mecha- 
mee laws, to which matter muſt ever be ſubj ain imma- 
terial cannot act upon a material ſubſtance, for watt ame com- 
mon connecting property, is a gratis dichum, a mere | 
our ignorance, which makes the real eſſence of matter 
catirely a ſecret to us. To aſſert it is to contradict the 
ciple of metaphyſical ſcience, than which none has been PN 


tainly demonſtrated. I fuppoſe it will not be denied that thq@rit 
Aimizhty Cauſe is a pure, immaterial being; and yet the whole 
creation cries aloud through its whole extent, through the infinite 
variety of the divine operations, that this greateſt, pureſt Spirit 
acts upon matter, Suppoſe this great Spirit to ceaſe to exiſt, I 
am 8 that univerſal matter would be annihilated along 
with him. 

If it be ſaid the ſouls or minds of brutes alſo muſt, according 
to this mode of reaſoning, be equally immaterial, I would grant 
the propoſition ; but this, it may be farther alleged, will entitle 
them alſo to a reſurrection from the dead. This would be conclu- 
ding without evidence, Becauſe God gave to men aud beaſts 
Ae an immaterial mind, it does not follow that either of them 
arc naturally unperiſhable. An immaterial ſubſtance may periſh, 
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. whether they ſhall or ſhall not riſe again. 
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5. The external ſenſes are allowed by all to 
be material, and to be the organs which con- 
vey their peculiar ſenſations to the percipient 
faculty, or the ſoul. Now if the ſoul were 
immaterial, we cannot conceive what ogcahon 
it could have for material organs to convey 
to it any information. We acknowledge the 
exiſtence of hut one purely immaterial, ſelf- 


exiſtent Being, and he certainly has no organs 


of ſenſation ;—but man has; therefore man, 
or his thinking faculty (which I conſider at 


when God withdraws from it his 9 as well as a material 
one: The exiſtence of both depends equally on his will. With 
regard to mankind, God made them moral and accountable agents, 
and has revealed his purpoſe of #iinging them to an account in a 


future liſe. 
ſee no abſurdity in ſappoſing Wat their gracious Creator may pre- 


become ſervigeable to the happineſs of men in the renovated ſtate 
of both, Bb of this I believe neither the one nor the other, be- 
cauſe-I have,no principle to go upon. It depends entirely on the 
uareveale&will of God.” | 

„An immaterial ſoul can have no occaſion” for material or- 
gans. ¶ ſuſpect that this alſo will be called argumentum ad igno- 
rantiam,—Nothing is caſter to ſuppoſe than that there may be an 
infinite variety of degrees of perfection, even in immaterial created 
ſubſtance ; and that a being ſo compoſed, as man is, of matter and 
{pirit, was peculiarly fitted for the preſent ſtate of probation, the 
greateſt part of which ariſes from bodily appetitions and aſſections, 
which the mind is to controul and mortify, enſuring a paiufu! 
victory by ſettled habits of moral rectitude. This gains him the 
favour of God, and makes him rewardable in a future world. — 
What, if God was willing to ſhew forth the greatneſs, of his power 
and wiſdom, by enabling a ſpirit of very inferior faculties, and fur- 
niſhed with organs groſs and contemptible to higher orders, to ex- 
alt itſelf to great happineſs and glory by its own victorious and 
{trenuous excrtions ?— What a leſſon to ſuperior ſpirits ! ?? 


He neither made brutes moral N nor has N ; 
or my own, patty” £4 


vide for even their happineſs in a future life, and that they mily, 
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mind is the conſequence of this increaſed 


L 1 


preſent as meaning the ſame thing) is not an 
immaterial being or ſubſtance. /- 141241 
6. Suppaſing the ſoul of man to be imma- 
terial, it muſt be as perfect ſ in its perceptions ' 
and all its other operations in an infant, as in 
the moſt enlightened adult. Can age, or ex- 
perience, or the growth of the body, make an 
immaterial foul more percipient, more diſ- 
cerning, more intelligent, or more rational? 
In my weak underſtanding, the idea of imma- 
teriality excludes any ſuch improvement.” We 
know by experience that the external ſenſes, 
while they remain perfect, become more acute 
and diſcriminative by long application to their 
reſpective objects; and why ſhould we not 
then conclude, that the improvement of che 


and more accurate information conveyed to it 
by the ſenſes ? But it may be ſaid, and cer- 


*® 


+ ©. I conceive that a newly created ſpiritual ſubſtance would 
he a perfect tabula raſa, without a ſingle idea till it was ſupplied 
by its own experience and reflection; nor can I underſtand how 
matter, mere matter, unconnected with a really active ſubltance, 
cauld begin to perceive or reflect at all. I conceive the higheſt 
and moſt perfect ſpirits which God firſt created to have made almoſt 
inhnite improvements in wiſdom and underſtanding, in the long 
duration of their exiſtence, and to be ſtill making daily additions. 
This I take to be the very caſe with the human mind, when it cx- 
w itſelf with diligence, and has leiſure and means of improvement. 
The external ſenſes certainly grow more dull and inefficient by . 
ume, and we often find the moſt ſublime mental attainments in 
d who have long loſt the organs both of ſight and hearing.” 
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tainly with great plauſibility, that man's ſu» 


periority to other creatures, in his power of 
reflection, and the infinitely ſuperior energe- 
tic power of the ſocial paſſions, which ſtimu- 
late him to exert his mental abilities, to gain 
the love, eſteem, affection, or applauſe of his 
fellow-creatures,' is ſufficient: to account for 
this, without having recourſe to any ſuch im- 
provement, made by means. of the external 
ſenſes, which is undoubtedly but partial, and 
inadequate to account for the many great and 
diverſified improvements which are exhibited 


in cultivated minds, paſſionately addicted to 


the advancement of particular arts and ſci- 
ences. With reſpect to the more accurate 
information conveyed to the mind by the ex- 
ternal ſenſes, we ought perhaps to account for 
it partly in the manner mentioned above, but 
more particularly as theſe ſenſes are directed 
and aſſiſted in examining their reſpective ob- 
jets, by improved knowledge, obtained by 
reflection upon their properties, or the infor- 
mation communicated by others. And thus 
the external and internal ſenſes aid, aſſiſt, and 
occaſionally correct and rectify each other's 
information; and by this mutual co- opera- 
tion, the mind is gratified by greater and 


ap} 
more ſatisfactory acquiſitions of knowledge, 


or diſcoveries of truth, in its reſearches into 
= * - 
the laws and properties of external objects, 


But if there be any truth in theſe obſerva- 


tions, we may, without adopting Ariſtotle's 
ambiguous opinion upon this ſubject, conſider 
the mind, or, perhaps more properly ſpeaking, 
the brain, as a ſixth internal general ſenſe or 
ſenſorium, capable of perceiving the impreſ- 
ſions made upon it by the external ſenſes, and 
of combining theſe impreſſions or ideas into 
propoſitions, or, in other words, reaſoning 
upon them, by the exertion of that faculty 
which we denominate reflection. Taking it for 
granted that the mind is material, I do not 
pretend to aſcertam how it performs theſe 
operations; and upon the ſuppoſition of its | 
immateriality, I am till more incapable of 
accounting for them. Upon both ſuppoſi- 
tions, we muſt be obliged to ſtop at that line 
which infinite power has been pleaſed to draw 
between our weak, imperfect underſtanding, 
and his ways, which are paſt finding out. 
zut the Author of our being gave us reaſon 
to be our guide in ſentiment as well as in action, 
auchas far as its information allows us to pro- 


C126: } A 
f | ceed in this enquiry, the concluſion is in fa- 
vour of the materiality of the foul. | 


1 


Wo — 


ſpect to the human ſoul or mind, in the ſtate of deuth. The fallacy 
of the old philoſophers lay in this, that they excluded the will of 
God, and conſidered not the purpoſe for which he created the hu- 


CC 
reſtore its ſuſpended powers. This I take to be the caſe with re- th 
th 
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7. For granting that the ſoul is immaterial, m 

we muſt neceſſarily conclude that ſuch a ſub- ſo 

. ſtance is in itſelf incapable t of death, or of ra 

h | 1 © I do not ſee the neceſſity of granting, that a created im- er 
material ſubſtance is incapable of (I will not ſay death, but) anni- 

. hilation; or ſuppoſing it not utterly diveſted of exiſtence, of be- ne 
1 coming inactive or inanimate. It can poſſeſs no property which it ex 
; | ewes not to the Creator's will, nor, in my opinion, exiſt at all if 
un be withdraw from it his ſupport. It muſt therefore ceaſe to exiſt ſe 

4 | if he ſupport it no longer; and if it pleaſe him that it ſubſiſt in an 
Wy * inaQtive or inanimate ſtate, I fee no abſurdity in ſuppoſing it to be CC 
1 continued in that ſtate of iuanimat ion and inactivity, eſpecially if it 
off be the deſign of God at ſome time, for the moſt wiſe purpoſes, to 
: 

* 


: man foul ; they took it for granted that it was an abſolutely inde- EL 
| [9 pendent ſubſtance, 'and then their argument was concluſive, for its af 
bÞ ual exiſtence, but not for its exiſtence in a percipient active 
14 For I think it poſſible to conceive a ſpiritual ſubſtance to nc 
. have been originally endowed with powers of ſuch a nature, that a 
1 | l connection with material organs was neceſſary for their exertion. all 
+ | „ I have already faid enough to let you ſeg what objections 1 : 
1 conceive may be made to your reaſoning, and therefore I will uw 
] 1 make no more remarks, except I ſhould meet with any thing in OX 
| j your appendix that may ſtrike me as objectionable. I am far from 2 
{ being certain that I ſee this* matter in its true light. It is now lac 
it many years ſince metaphyſical ſubjects engaged my attention, and 5 
= therefore I confider myſelf as exceedingly hable to miſtake, and Wi 
k conſequently ſet not any great value on what I now fend you. o 
It That the whole powers of man are utterly extinguiſhed by death, 
. (more properly, perhaps, ſuſpended) I have not the ſmalleſt doubt. tu 
| y The ſcriptures are to me otherwiſe unintelligible, and a reſurrec- 
95 tion unneceſſary. I conſider the preſent ſtate of man as a kind of PO 
tl caterpillar-itate. It will be ſucceeded by a ſtate of torpidity, C 
which will laſt till certain circumſtances in external nature awake 4 
of the lumbering, torpid inſect, and call him forth in renovated vigour at 
Y to the exerciſe of improved powers, and to habits of a more an!- ; 
mated exiſtence, which ſhall have no end. I ſhould chuſe to call FIC 


death a flate of ſlecp, rather than of extinfion. To the praftica! 
Chriſtian there is no difference.“ 
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becoming, like the body, inactive and inani- 

mate. No- if this be true, it muſt exiſt 
ſomewhere after the death of che body, ſepa- 
rate and independent of it, —a mode of exiſt- 
ence which we can form no conception of, 
no more than we can form of the place of i its 
exiſtence, , Diveſt the, ſoul of the external 
ſenſes, and it immediately vaniſhes from our 
comprehenſion, the whole human frame be- 
comes fixed and motionleſs as a, clock when 
the pendulum ceaſes to vibrate. To ſay that 
the ſoul exerts its faculties beft when it is legt 
encumbered by the body, .is the chimerical 
aſſertion of the ancient philoſophers, who i ig- 
norantly ſuppoſed the body to be the ſeat of 
all the paſſions and affections. For let us 
imagine a perſon born without any of the 


external ſenſes, and conſequently without paſ- 


lions, according to this doctrine ſuch a "LY 
would be far ſuperior to any other in his r 
ſoning faculty; his knowledge would be i in- 
tuitive, perfect, and univerſal. But the ſup- 
poſition is fo ſhockingly abſurd, if not pro- 
lane, that it deſerves not a moment's ſerious 
attention, Had the ancient ſages, juſt men- d 
ioned proved, as they eaſily might have done, 
C 


£0 


Ev 


that the mind alone | is the feat of all tue paſ⸗ 


ſions; and affirmed, as their own experience 
would have directed, chat irregular” paſſions 


diſturbed and embarraſſed itin us inveltiga- | 


tion of truth, or true Philoſophy; ; we Thould 
readily have allowed. that ſuch reaſoning” was 
metaphyſically juſt. But it was this Wrong 
conception of the paſſions Which led ſome of 
them to maintain, that it was the duty of 
man, and the great bulineſs of philoſophy, 
to extirpate them; without perceiving what 
would have been the conſequence of this doc- 
trine, if it had been poſſible to realize it in 
fact. An animated thinking creature without 
paſſions i is not a man, nor probably can fuck a 


being be found in the whole animal creation. 


But we have mentioned the paſſions as belong- 
ing to the mind, to ſhew how improbable it 
is that an immaterial ſubſtance ſhould admit 
of any ſuch affections, and more particularly 
that any ſuch ſubſtance ſhould be hable to 
be > agitated by violent, irregular ; paſſions. 
Let us recollect the appearance of 4 perſon 
actuated by extreme anger, his fiery ſparkling 
eyes, the diſtortion of his features, the quiver- 
ing of his lips, and the agitation of his whole 
frame, and then enquire how an immaterial 


fal 
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rations in another, whole properties are di- 
rectly contrary. to its own, In a ſimilar man- 
ner the reſt of the paſſions, 1 when, violent, have 


their peculiar, correſpondent | effects very ſig- 


nificantly exprelſed. in the various appearances 


of the. body... T We c: can ealily conceive how one 
material ſubſtance may cauſe a greater of leſs 


degree ok alteration. 1 in another, from the pro- 
perties of, matter, which are clearly and expe- 
rimentally ascertained; but we have no idea 
of degrees in the effects which immaterial ſub- 
ſtances produce. in material. But it may be 
{aid that this manner of arguing preſuppoſes 
the materiality of t the foul, but is by no means a 
froof of it. 10 this i it may be anſwered, that 
this argument is not alleged as a proof either 
of the materiality orimmateriality of the ſoul, 
Da point which the author does not preſume 
that he can prove atſolutely—but as a probable 


argument to ſhew that we have no idea of de. 


grees of efficiency in immaterial ſubſtances. 


At the ſame time it muſt be allowed, as was 
obſerved before, that our ignorance of the ex- 
iltence of any thing is no proof of its non- 
exiſtence, though it certainly is a_ ſufficient 
cauſe for reaſon to ſuſpend its aſſent in this 


lubſtange can be ſuppoſed to cauſe ſuch alte- 
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caſe; if it be not decided either way by divine 


revelation. 
8. Man, as the Plalmiſt obſerves, ' is won- 


derfally made ; yet it might be ſuppoſed, 
from' a flight e of the matter, 


that he would be capable of knowing the ope- 


rations f his own mind, and its procels iti the 


' acquiſition of knowledge, as his experience 


and reflection ſeem ſufficient for this. But 
that important precept, "Know 22 V is very 
difficulely applied in our moral examinations, 


in our metaphyſical examinations much more 


ſo, To thoſe who have carefully and habi- 
tually made this examination, no reaſon need 
be aſſigned for this difficulty ; they know that 
it is perhaps abſolutely impoſſible to diveſt the 
mind of thoſe habits, prejudices, aſſociations, 
and errors, which 1 it contracted before it was 
capable of any. accurate reflection upon itſelf. 
I mention this as an apology for my own ſen- 
timents upon the preſent occafion, and ſincerely 
wiſh it may be extended to thoſe who enter- 
tain different ſentiments. If this perſuaſion 
had its proper influence upon diſputants, all 
harſh and uncivil language, all ſeverity and 
acrimony of cenſure, would be for ever ex- 
cluded from all controverſial writings. 'The 


L* 
candid reader, I am perſuaded, will readily 
acquit me of uſing any magiſterial or dictatu- 
rial language, in the diſcuſſion of this difficole 
and controverted queſtion, language indeed 
which would ill become one who profeſſes ta 
write rather for information himdelf, chan to 
convey it to others. I defend no party, cun- 
ſult no intereſt, but that of truth; for hon. 


ever numerous or reſpectuble tie proſelytes 


to my opinion may be, I am perſuaded I ſhall 
derive little or no ad vantage from this, dither 
in reſpect of emolument or honour,” A wire 
thus circumſtanced labours under many dif 
advantages; for though the public ſhould a 
general allow the propriety of his motives for 
writing, yet it may think itſelf authorized in 
cenſuring his writing at all upon ſurb a ſub · 


ect. Should this really be the caſe, I have 


till the conſolation to think, that the opinion 
of the ſouPs materiality is rather theoretical 
than practical, as I hope will appear ſatisfac 
torily proved in the Appendix to the ſecond 
i-Ction.—As then I think the queſtion is real 


ly ſuch, I ſhall make no apology for troubling» 


the reader with ſome additional gd 24 in 
ſupport of it. dC. 3 


9. In the firſt place I maſk ade; that I 
inlly acquieſce in Dr Reid's arguments for re- 
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jecting the opinion of the celebrated Mr 
Locke, who contends that all our ideas ariſe 
from ſenſation and reflection. The firſt men- 
tioned author has | clearly, proved, that the 
ſaurces of our ideas are /enfation/ and percep- 
tion; a matter of experience ſo obvious, that it 
is furprizing it ſhould eſcape the acute , penc- 
tration of a Locke The reader will have ob- 
ſerved that ſome preceding arguments on the 
operations of rhe mind nhανgthis diſtinction, 
and I beg his pardon for not having made it 
im its proper place. Though I agree with Dr 
Reid as to the ſources of our ideas, yet I think 
ferteptiion' may with propriety be conſidered 
as the ſource of ſimple, and reflection as the 
ſource of complex idcat, or knowledge. I can- 
not indeed find ſufficient reaſon to conclude 
with Dr Reid, that the mind in perception is 
both active and paſſive. It does not appear to 
me true that every /en/ation neceſſarily implies 
perception; though I grant, on the contrary, 
that there can be no perception without ſenſa- 
tion. Thus, to take an inſtance from Dr Reid, 
-when we are deeply engaged in any intereſt- 
ing converſation, a clock —I think it ſhould 
have been added, tha? we have been long accuſ- 
tomed' to hear — may ſtrike near us, and we 
ſhall not hear it, or at leaſt not remember it 
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ſtriking. In this caſe the ſound will urdoubt- 

edly be propagated to the car by the medivh 
of the air, and confequently a ſenſation pro- 
duced; why not then a conſequent percep- 
tion? Becauſe the mind, attentive to 

more intereſting impreſſions or ideas, does 
not ad vert to that particularly; and theref6re, 
though there be a real ſenſation, there 18 n 
conſequent perception. This is confirmed 
by many facts related of learned and ſtudious 
men, who, when their minds were engaged in 
deep and intricate ſtudy, were ſo far abſorbed 
in their intereſting ſpeculations, as to be ab- 
ſolutely inattentive to very powerful ſenſa- 
tions. Of the great Sir Iſaac Newton it is re- 
corded, that when he was engaged in his moſt 
elaborate reſearches into the laws of nature, 
he was inattentive to the ſenſation of hunger; 
and 1 am perſuaded that every perſon's on 
experience will furniſh him with ſimilar in- 
ſtances. Theſe obſervations do not prove 
that the mind is active in its perceptions, but 
only that the connection between ſenſation 
and perception is not neceſſary. It is undoubt- 

edly true, for experience proves it, that we 
cannot excite any ſenſation in the mind by 
in it of volition, and conſequently the mind 


: CHI 2 
| in ite primary affection, that is; perception, i 


always paſhive.; Now, is paſbycneſs a proper- | 


ty. of an immaterial ſubſtance? In my bum- 
ble opinion. juſt the | reverſe. For af it were, 
ſuch a ſubſtance muſt be liable to all che dit 


agreeable ſenſations of pleaſure ; muſt be af- 
fected by the excruciating tortures of the 
ſtone, as well as the delicious flavour of the 
pine - apple. Such an inference as this, though 
it appears to me abſurd, nay almoſt a con- 
tradiction in terms, will readily be allowed by 
the defenders of the ſoul's immateriality.— 
Strange, chat oppoſite concluſions ſhould be 


drawn from the {ame premiſes ! But if by an 


immaterial; ſubſtance we underſtand a ſub- 
ſtance, which in all its properties is contrary 
to matter, in what claſs of exiſtence muſt we 
place that ſubſtance which receives impreſ- 
ſions, or is acted upon by matter? It canndt 
be immaterial, for ſuch à ſubſtance can re- 
ceive no impreſſion or motion from any ex- 
ternal cauſe, neither in the way of impulſe, 


attraction, percuſſion, repulſion, or any con- 


ceivable manner of communicating motion, 
or giving to ſuch a ſubſtance. a different mo- 
dification from what it had. If then ſuch 


agreeable ſenſations of pain, 25 well: as. the 
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eſſects are produced in any ſubſtance however 
formed; diſpoſed, modified, or placed; I pre- 


ſame, we are fully authorized to affirm, that 
it muſt be material. Indeed we cannot cen. 
ceive how an immaterial ſubſtance can have 
any form, diſpoſition, modification, or place; 3 
for theſe contingencies are applicable to bodies 
only, and neceſſarily ſuppoſe extenſion, e 
and relation to other bodies. | 
10. From the foregoing premiſes 1 we may 
now venture to give a definition of a. human be- 
ing, a definition which, has been attempted by 
many authors, but, as far as I know, executed 
in a manner inaccurate, nay even fundamen- 
tally wrong. Man is a creature endowed by his 
Creator with the faculties of ſenſation and percep- 
ne; with reflection or a thinking principle capa- 
He of combining the ideas fuggefied by ſenſation 
and perception, into trur propoſitions, civil and 


moral, with 4 conſciouſneſs that be is obliguiſ iy 
his Creator to make hit civil and moral. conduct 


conformable to theſe propofitions. I we ſay that 
man is an animal endowed with ſenſation, 


perception, and a thinking faculty, we ſhall 


not in this manner diſtinguiſh: him from 
many other animals, if what we have ad- 
5 4 3 » 3s > 's 4 
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vanced above upon this ſubject be allowed to 


be concluſive. It is in his power of  inveſti- 
gating civil and moral truth, and the conſciouſ- 
neſs of his being obliged by the Author of 


his being to conform his conduct to theſe, 


as a member of ſociety and an accountable being, 
that we muſt find the true characteriſtie defi- 
nition of man. Any definition which makes 
the eſſential characteriſtic of man to depend 


upon his figure or external ſenſes, muſt be, in 


my opinion, ſelf-evidently wrong. Theſe cha- 
racteriſtics in the definition of man, compared 
with thoſe found in other animals of the brute 
creation, will enable us to make ſome obſerva- 
tions, connected with our preſent enquiry. 
11. Many animals have the faculties of 
ſenſation - and perception, apparently more 
acute and diſtin than man; yet nobody, I 
preſume, will contend, that they are not paſſive. 
in both theſe affections. But when we conſi- 
der their reflection or thinking faculty, which 
peculiarly conſtitutes what we call rhe foul or 
mind, we diſcover a vaſt ſuperiority. in' man, 
not only in the extent, but in the accuracy 
and preciſion of the operations of this faculty. 
In both theſe caſes how wiſe, how juſt, how 
good are the diſpenſations of Providence! 
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The ſenſation, perception, agd reflection of 


the brute animal, are given only to enable 
him to avoid what might be pernicious or de- 
ſtructive to his being, to enjoy pleaſure, and 
to propagate his ſpecies. But man, deſtined 
for theſe and other far ſuperior purpoſes, to 
execute the du. I ſocial life here as a mem- 
ber of ſociety, and to enjoy happineſs hereaf- 
ter as a moral agent, has a ſenſe of what is 
right and wrong, both in his civil and moral 
capacity. But this compariſon has inadver- 
tently led me to make ſome obſervations not 
quite conſiſtent with the title of this ſection; 
though in other reſpects, I hope, they will be 
deemed not abſolutely foreign to the purpoſe. 
12. I hope it has been proved that man is 
totally paſſive both in ſenſation and percep- 
tion; ſuppoſe we advance one ſtep farther, 
and ſay, with the ancient Peripatetics, that in 
his reflection or thinking faculty he is both 
paſſive and active; the aſſertion may, I pre- 
ſume, be proved by experience, and will afford 
no inconſiderable argument for the materia- 
lity of the ſoul. Is it not eſſential, in our idea 
of an immaterial ſubſtance, that it a ay. 
thinks ? Now, is it not experimentally true, 
that the ſoul in profound fleep without dreams 
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does not think ata? In this ſtate it is depri- 


ved for a time of what muſt be conſidered as 
its eſſential property, thought, and conſequently 
cannot be immaterial. But when dreams in- 
tervene in ſleep, it is certainly active, or exer- 
ciſes its voluntary reflecting power, and there- 


fore we may fairly conclude that the mind, 


in its thinking principle, is both active and 
paſſive. I never read Baxter's Account of 
Dreams,” and therefore cannot ſay what his 
doctrine of them is; but the obvious conclu- 
ſion to be made from this fact is, that if the 
operation of the thinking faculty can be ſuſ- 
pended, or ceaſe, for half an hour, for inſtance, 
it is not the property of an immaterial ſub- 
ſtance, but of a ſubſtance which is both ac- 
tive and paſſive, according to thoſe laws which 
its Creator has impreſſed upon it ; that 1s, it 
is matter with a faculty of thinking. But we 
need not have recourſe to fleep to prove that 
thinking is ſometimes ſuſpended ; for daily 
experience will convince us, that we paſs many 
waking intervals in which we are not conſcious 
of having thought at all. Mr Locke allows 
that the ſoul always thinks while zve are awake; 
but either this ingenious inveſtigator of the 
properties of the mind muſt have had a mind 
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himſelf more active and more conſtantly em- 
ployed than mine, or elſe we differ in our idea 
of conſciouſneſs. I pretend not to determine 
abſolutely which of theſe opinions is true, 
while it is allowed, as it is by this author and 
others, that the ſoul does not always think, 
which is all I want to prove now. 


13. It was obſerved before, that if the ſoul 
were immaterial, it muſt be as perfect in all 
its faculties in an infant, as in the moſt learn- 
ed adult. Do the obſervations we make upon 
infants, or our own memory in a more advan- 
ced period of life, afford any praofs of this 
original perfection? Juſt the contrary. From 
the moſt accurate obſervations we can make 
upon very young infants, we are hardly au- 
thorized to affirm that they think at all. 
When they begin—in Virgil's juſt and beau- 
tiful language, riſa cognoſcere malrem we may 
then venture to pronounce that they think. 
I am far from affirming that ſuch infants do 
not think, for I am perſuaded they have a 
thinking faculty from their birth; but they 
certainly ſhew fewer indications of thought 
than many brute animals at the-ſame period 


of life: In this, I am perſuaded, we may 


diſcover the wiſe purpoſes of our Creator. 
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The mental faculties of infants are incapable 
of diſcerning what is either civilly or morally 
right or wrong, and therefore have no occaſion 
for that conviction or conſciouſneſs which 
obliges them to adopt what is right in their 
conduct; but a brute animal from its birth 
has occaſion for the exerciſe of thoſe faculties 
which may enable it_ to provide for its exiſt- 
ence, and ſecure it from danger. Thus, to 
inſtance in domeſtic animals, a foal, a calf, a 
lamb, and other young of lacteſcent creatures, 
almoſt as ſoon as they are produced, if in a 


healthy ſtate, of themſelves apply to the ud- 


der of their dam, for that milk which is the 
ſupport of their being; but an infant in ſi- 
milar circumſtances would ſoon periſh, if it 
were not put to the breaſt, or ſupported by 


| ſome food, which it is incapable of providing 


for itſelf. If then, in this early ſtage of life, 
we find that the mental faculties of brutes 


are fo far ſuperior to thoſe of the human 


ſpecies, we muſt conclude, as was obſerved 
before; that this is to be referred to the wiſe 
appointment of their Creator, who, though 
he has given them ſimilar faculties, has made 
this difference in their uſe, as beſt adapted to 
the different purpoſes. of their being. 
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14. If then we have ſuch clear and experi- 


mental proofs of the ſuperiority of the brute 
creatures to man, in this period of their be- 


ing, why ſhould we not conclude that their 


ſouls are in themſelves eſſentially the ſame, 
but deſtined in man for ſuperior purpoſes, 


and therefore in him provided with ſuperior 
powers? We have proved, or at leaſt attempt- 
ed to prove, that the ſuperiority, of the mental 


faculties in man to thoſe of many brute ani- 
mals, depends not upon the eſſential differ- 


ence of theſe faculties, but upon the different. 


improvement they are capable of admitting, accor- 


ding to the different purpoſes, of their being, 
as determined by the Author of their exiſt» 


ence. The concluſion therefore deduced from 
this reaſoning before, recurs in its full force, 
that, that whatever arguments can be alleged 
for the immateriality and immortality of the 
human ſpecies, will equally. prove the imma- 
teriality and immortality of the brute ſpecics, 
and conſequently that reaſon ſhews that in 
this reſpect they are upon an equality, . - 

15. Analogy is a mode of argumentation 
which has been ſo diſcredited by the an- 
cient philoſophers in treating this, ſubject, 
that I am afraid the learned reader may he 
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| prejudiced againſt it. Bur as the abuſe or 
| miſapplication of any mode of reaſoning is 
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not a ſufficient wattant for exploding it, we 


[ | li will venture to add one argument of this xind 
il i to others which we have uſed before. Every 
Fils thinking being which is not originally in its 


| 

i kind perfect in its mental abilities, admits of 
an increment of perfection; and whatever ad- 
mits of an increment, muſt neceſſarily admit 
| + of a decrement. It was obſerved: before, that 
the abilities of the human ſoul admit of great 
improvement, and hence its materiality was 
ll inferred ; we now appeal to experience, and 
| . affirm, that theſe faculties likewiſe admit of a 
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5 decreaſe; and as theſe faculties decreaſe as the 
| vigour of the body and the acuteneſs of the 
external ſenſes decreaſe; it is evident that they 
are both of the ſame ſubſtance, that is, both 
material; and therefore it is analogically 
; probable that they will both die and be diſ- 
1 ſolved together. This argument is farther 
| confirmed by the concomitant improvement 
| of the faculties of the mind and the ſenſes in 
|: the early part of life. 
WH 16. The general deduQtion from the prece- 
ding premiſes: is, that the materiality of the 
buman ſoul appears to be very probable; but 
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we readily allow that the point is not demon- 
ſtrated, or even can be demonſtrated þy reqſon. 
We ſhall therefore proceed to another proof, 
deduced from revelation, which, if it be found 
to ſpeak the ſame language, will authorize us 
to conclude, that the imperfe& diſcoveries of 
reaſon upon this ſubjeR are true as far as they 


go. 
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AN 


ATTEMPT 


To prove the MATERIALITY of the Soul, 
By SCRIPTURE. 


SzcT. II. 


1. Dor ſacred and profane writers, when 
they ſpeak of the thinking faculty in 


man, his ſoul, mind, or, as ſome of them 


_ expreſs it, his vital principle, make uſe of the 


ſame terms, and conſequently muſt be ſup- 
poſed to affix the ſame ideas to theſe terms, 
except they inform us to the contrary. Thoſe 
who have read the ancient Greek and Latin 
authors, who have either incidentally or ex- 
preſsly treated of the human ſoul, need not 
be informed, that the words by which they 
expreſs it in general convey the idea of ma- 
teriality. Thus the words e, due, wiue, Ger, 
in Greek; and in Latin the words animus, ani- 
ma, ſpiritus, aura, are words which expreſs 
material ſabſtances ; and though Plato, in his 
juſtly celebrated dialogue, Phædon, uſes 
as ſignifying. an immaterial ſubſtance, yet in 
his Cratylus he explains % as material, and 
in Phzdon evidently aſſumes the proof of the 


ſoul's immateriality ; indeed no real proof of 


it could be given by any efforts of human 


be Soul, 
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reaſon, Let us then examine whether f̃evela- 
tion offers ſuch a proof; if it do, reaſon may 
admit it with confidence and ſecurity. 

2. We ſhall begin with the Moſaical ac- 
count of the creation of man. And the Lord 
God formed man of the duſt of the ground, 
and breathed into his noſtrils the breath of 
life; and man became a living ſoul. Gen. ii. 7. 
That is, God made man, the whole man, both 
ſoul and body, of the duſt of the earth, 
breathed into his noſtrils a vital power of 
reſpiration, and thus he became 4 Lure, AN 
animated breathing creature; or, in Plato's 


language in Cratylus, mentioned before, 


where he is explaining the word a 
creature having e u h. -A power of 
reſpiration. In this account of the original 
formation of man, I conſider =» v dne and 
, Les as equivalent expreſſions, and the lat- 
ter explanatory of the former. When a power 
of vital reſpiration was given by his Creator 
to that earth of which he was made, he be- 
came a perfect man; but does the power of 
reſpiration convey the idea of any immaterial 
thinking ſubſtance being added, ſuperadded, 
or united to his body? I can diſcover no ſuch 
meaning in the words, What they ſuggeſt 
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to me, is, that man, as ſoon as he became a 
living creature, or as ſoon as the vital princi- 
ple of reſpiration was communicated to him, 
was capable of executing all the reſpective 
functions of his (Ol and body, capable of 
ſenſation, perception, reflection, and voluntary 
motion. This divine relation of the origin 
and properties of man is peculiarly intereſting, 
and upon this alone we might, perhaps, 7ſl the 


proof of the ſoul's materiality ; but other paſſages 


of ſcripture ſhall be examined for this purpoſe, 
and, we hope, with equal candour, imparti- 
ality, and a ſincere deſire of inveſtigating the 
truth. We ſhall but make one additional re- 
mark upon this paſſage relating to the creation 
of man, to prove that he is wholly material, 
and that is, that other animated creatures, or 
brutes, are in the nineteenth verſe of the ſame 
chapter called oye: Cee, living ſouls. 


3. If-this account of the faculties and 


powers of man in his primitive ſtate be true, 


as we find by experience that he is now poſ- 
ſeſled of the ſame faculties and powers, how 
can we reconcile this with the doctrine of ori- 
ginal fin, as explained by ſome modern writers! 
Adam was certainly a moral and accountable 


agent as we are; a prohibition, as ſuch, was 
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impoſed upon him by his Creator, not to eat 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
He diſobeyed this injunction, and what was 
the conſequent puniſhment? Mortality. But 
does the Moſaical relation of this tranſaction 
give us reaſon to conclude, that any eſſential 
change or alteration was made in the faculties 
of his mind? It ſeems, indeed, that this of- 
fence ſubjected him to a new ſenſation, a 
ſenſation of phyſical evil; for the allegorical 
meaning of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil cannot be the knowledge of moral 
good and evil, for that Adam certainly had 
from his creation. And as he could not have 
had a ſenſe of phyſical evil, without a previous 
ſenſe of phyſical good, the tree is called the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, that 
is, of pleaſure, which he had before, and of 
pain, which he was now made hable to by his 
diſobedience to the command of his Creator, 
and of its conſequence, death. We may then, 


1 hope, ſafely conclude, that all the dreadful 


conſequence of Adam's original fin upon us 1s 
no more than it was upon him; that we are 
ſubject to a temporal death, or diſſolution. 
This reaſoning, I flatter myſelf, is fully eſtab- 
liſhed by Paul's compariſon of the diſadvan- 
tages and advantages we deri ve from the firſt 
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and ſecond Adam. But, perhaps, no great 
ſtreſs is to be laid upon Adam's original fin as 
related in the beginning of Geneſis, which 
ſome authors, I believe, conſider as a tradi- 
tionary fable, or allegory. But whether it be 
fabulous, or only metaphorical, it will not, | 
apprehend, affect my concluſion deduced from 
it, that is, that Adam was a moral voluntary 
agent, ſubjected to death for diſobedience to 
the command of his Creator; and that hi 
deſcendants are ſimilar agents, and ſubject to 
death likewiſe, but not on account of his tranf- 
greſſion, but by the will and appointment of 
our common Creator ; eſtabliſhed as a law of 
our nature before our exiſtence, and conlequently 
excluding any ſuppoſition of its being inflicted 
upon us as a puniſhment. Granting then, that 
Adam was created capable of immortality, 
will it neceſſary follow from hence that his 
ſoul was immaterial, and was therefore in it- 
ſelf immortal? By no means. For this im- 
mortality depended, we are told, upon eating 
of the tree of life, and conſequently rather 
proves, that he was a purely material creature. 
It is hardly neceſſary to add, that the expref 
ſton in the Septuagint which we tranſlate far 
ever us r. Gen. iii. 22, never ſignifies al 
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actual indeterminable duration, except when 
it is applied to the Supreme Being. | 

4 Part of the ſentence denounced againſt 
Adam is, in the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou 
eat bread, till thou return unto the ground, for 
duft thou art, and unto duſt ſhalt thou return. 
Gen. iii. 19. If by the perſonal pronoun thou 
(implied, but not expreſſed in the Septuagint) 
the writer only means the ſenſitive part of 
man, his body, the expreſſion is very inaccu- 
rate, and contrary to the application of per- 
ſonal pronouns in all languages which I have 
any knowledge of. But I have not the leaſt 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that Moſes uſed it in this 
limited ſenſe, but intended to expreſs by it the 
whole perſon, the whole of man, both body 
and ſoul, If any part of man had an exclu- 
ive right to be characterized by a perſonal 
pronoun, it would certainly be the thinking 
part, or ſoul ; for it is a very pertinent obſer- 
vation made by fome of the ancient Greek 
philoſophers, — 2 » $vzn ro N cope e. the ſoul is 
{bou, but the body is thine. And Cicero's ſimi- 
lar remark, mens cujuſque is ęſt quiſue. This 
paſſage then proves that man is a ſenſitive 
and rational creature, was made entirely of 
matter, and after death muſt entirely return 
to matter again. This concluſion cannot be 
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evaded, without deſtroying all grammatici 
propriety of language, and introducing. con- 
fuſion into that part of it—perſonal pronoun 
which is peculiarly definite and ſpecific. It is 
not much to our preſent purpoſe to obſerve, 
that the pronoun of the ſecond perſon, thay, 
is not only more definite, but more ſignificam 
and emphatical, than the pronoun of the 
third perſon, be, as will readily appear by 
ſubſtituting the latter in the place of the fer- 
mer, in the paſſage from Geneſis quoted 
above. 

& 1 ſhall contraſt a paſlage 1 in Eccleſiaſte 
with this, which is apparently different in 
meaning. Then ſhall the duſt return to the 
earth, as it was; and the /þirit ſhall return to 
God who gave it. Eecleſ. xii. 7. The word 
ruh, in this paſſage is evidently of the ſame 
preciſe ſignification as the word -» in the 
ſeventh verſe of the ſecond chapter of Geneſi 
cited before. In this paſſage then, it mult bt 
conſidered as implying no more than is en 
preſſed in the ſimilar text in Geneſis, that is 
that at death the vital principle, or refpiration, 
is taken away by the Creator of man, wh 
gave it to him. But it may be aſked, why 
it not ſaid, that al! the faculties of man, bod 
of his ſoul and body, return to God, who ui 
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doubtedly gave them all alike? It appears 
that the author of. Eccleſiaſtes. expreſſed him- 
ſelf in this manner that, his account. of the 
death of man. might correſpond | to Moſes' 's 
account of his creation; who ſays, that God 
formed man out of the duſt of the earth, and 
chen breathed into him the breath of life, or 
gave him a ww, 1s, or faculty of vital reſpi- 
ration. We ſhall have occaſion; in the ſequel 
to mention che fignifieation of ſome of the 
derivatives of the verb -w, but may venture 
to affirm here, that the derivative mwxe in par- 
ticular, bas never in the. Bible the gnification 
of any immaterial ſubſtance, but when it is 
applied to the firſt and only immaterial ſelt⸗ 
exiuent cauſe of all things, God. L hope the 
reader will not conſider this as the raſh aſſer- 
tion of mere prejudice, but candidly ſuſpend 
his determination upon the author's opinion 
in this matter, till be has N his proofs 
of it. 

6. What man is * chat kvetk, and that 
not ſee death? ſhall he deliver, his ſoul from 
the hand of the grave? Pſalm IXxxix 48. If 
none but his Creator can deliver the J or 
ſoul of man, from the grave, what is the in- 
ference to be made from this? Evidently, chat 
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his ſoul is material, aud periſhable as” his 


body. The author in this pfalrn, after having 


23 „ 


gs Which 


were promifed to him vs the Almighty, in 

mall language, expoſtulites with him upon 
the reverſe of his fortune, upon the calamities 
and diſaſters he faffered from his enemies, 
and then adds, Remetuber how mort m time 
is, wherefore haſt thou Malle alt "met in Vain? 
v. 47. But how cou he ſay, that his time 
was ſhort, or that he was made in vain,” if he 
thought that His foul was immaterial?” "His 
reaſoning, as It is, appears rather impious; 
but upon this fuppofition it would have been 
abſurd as well as impious. There are many 
more paſſages in this author which contain 
ſimilar ſentiments, ſome of "which may per- 
haps be conſidered in the following part of 
this ſection. At preſent we ſhall only bhſerve, 
that the word Yn in the remarkable pro- 
phetic paſſage in Pſalm xvi. 10, is ſo far from 
expreflifig a thinking vital principle "which 


farvived the body, that it muſt be underſtood to 


mean a ſubſtance ' ab/olutely dead, inanimate, 
and motionleſs. Thou wilt not leave my foul 
in the grave, i. e. thou wilt not ſuffer my 
vital principle to be extingniſhed by death, 
and totally ceaſe in the grave; but wilt re- 
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animate my body; as' I firmly believe (v. 9. 
and not ſuffer it finally to be corrupted or 
diffolved. This ſenſe of the word d occurs 
in other paſſages in che Bible, as Levit. xix. 28, 
Ye ſhall not make, any cuttings: in your fleſh 
for the dead win; and xxi. 1, 11, There 
ſhall none be defiled for the dead n wes Wogan 
neither fhall he go into any dead body, win 
whoſoever is defiled by the dead, w $a. Numb. 
v. 2; and xi. 10-—If any man of you, or your 
poſterity, ſhall be unclean by reaſon of a dead 
body, Uexs. This ſenſe of the word d is four 
in its Latin ſynonyme, anima. ; 
— ani que ſepylethd 381 
Condimus. Ving. Ta. 3; and again, 
Ire, ait, egregias an, quz ſanguine nobis 


lanc patriam peperete ſuo, decorate ſupremis 
Muneribus. 


n 


This application of theſe two words expreſſing 
the ſoul ar thinking faculty of man, clearly 
proves that the reſpective authors thought it 


material and periſhable as the reſt of the 
body, 


7. There is hope of a tree, if it be cut 
down, that it will ſprout again, and that the 
tender branch thereof will not ceaſe. But 
man dieth and waſteth away; yea man giveth 


up the ghoſt, and where is he? So man lieth 
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down, and riſeth not, till the heavens be no 
more, they ſhall not awake, nor be raiſed ont 
of their ſleep. Job xiv.” 7, 10, 12. Can any 
language be more clearly expreſſive of the 
materiality, and conſequent mortality of man, 
than what is contained in theſe verſes? They 
aſſert that man ſhall die, ſhall be no where, 
or have no exiſtence again, till the heavens be 
no more, or till the reſurrection. This doc- 
trine, I preſume, we ſhall find conſonant to 
the general tenor of ſcripture upon the ſame 
ſubject. That man will fleep in the duſt, or 


into being, is, if I be not miſtaken, the uni- 
form language of ſacred writ. But this con- 
cluſion is rather premature, as the premiſes 


and fully examined. We will therefore pro- 
ceed to other proofs, which may tend to 
eſtabliſh it. | 

8. The twenty-ſecond verfe of the laſt cited 
chapter of Job, contains as ſpecific a diſtinc- 
tion between the body and mind, as, I believe, 
can be found in ſcripture. His fleſh upon 
him ſhall have pain, and his ſoul within 
him ſhall mourn. Job xiv. 22. In this ſen- 
tence che author makes a proper diſcrimina- 
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tion between the ſenſitive and rational part of 
man; but by no means proves that the latter 
is immaterial, becauſe he expreſſes it by the 
term V which we found above is applied to 
brutes. Every perſon 'of a cultivated under- 
derſtanding, who, like Job, reflects upon the 
different properties of the mind and body, 
would perhaps conclude that they were ſub- 
ſtances eſſentially different. The body he dif- 
covers to be organized matter, and an object 
of the ſenſes; the mind, on the contrary, is 
not an object of ſenſe, and therefore he may 
conclude, but without proof, that it is not or- 
ganized matter, but a ſubſtance directly con- 
trary to material or ſenſible ſubſtances, that 
is, immaterial. A man of reflection will 
ſoon arrive at ſuch a concluſion as this, 
though deduced from premiſes taken for 
granted, if he be deſirous of immortality, and 
cannot conceive how he can poſſibly gain this 
but by means of an immaterial ſubſtance, or 
ſoul, which, as it is ſuppoſed to be ſimple 
and uncompounded, cannot admit of death 
or diſſolution. Thus we often too readily 
think that to be true, or right, which we 4wi/h 
to be ſo. But Job, I am perſuaded, enter- 
tained no ſuch opinion of the ſoul; for he 
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afterwards expreſſes himſelf in a manner very 
different; from what that opinion would have 
dictated. All fleſh ſhall periſh together, and 
man ſhall turn again unto duſt. , Job xxxiv. 15, 
But we muſt not omit another. paſſage in this 
author, which, in our tranſlation at leaſt, 
ſeems to ſpeak a different language. I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and chat he 


mall ſtand at che latter day upon the earth, 


And though after my ſkin worms deſtroy this 
body, yet in my fleſh I ſhall fee God. Job xix 
25:26, - The Hebrew, as tranſlated in the 
margin of ſome of our Engliſh Bibles, gives 
the twenty-faxth: verſe in theſe words, After 


I ſhall awake, though this body (a word added 


by the tranſlator, as I conclude from the 
manner of printing it) be deſtroyed, yet out 
of my fleſh ſhall I ſee God. My Septuagint, 
in this paſſage, is to me rather unintelligible, 
but ſeems to exhibit a ſenſe far different, both 
to the common Engliſh tranſlation, and the 
tranſlation from the Hebrew in the margin; 
fo that upon the whole I can make no parts 
cular inference from it. But upon a ſuppoſi- 
tion that our Engliſſi tranſlation is right, th: 
general inference to be made from it is, that 
the author was perſuaded that after he was 
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reduced to duſt in the grave; God would tre- 
ſtore him to life again at che teſurrectiqm f 
the dead. It contains no intiniation of his 
fuppoſing, that he bad an immaterial TW 
ſtance, which was exempt from death; and 
which would be united to his body again at 
the reſurrection. But this paſſage muſt Hot 
be confidered as to our purpoſe; if it be un- 
derſtood in the ſenfe in which moſt of the 
ancient commentators underſtood it, i: e. That 
Job expreſſes his firm hope and confidence 
that God would reſtore. him to temporal health ' 
and proſperity. 

9. That which befalleth the ſons of men 
befalleth beaſts, even one thing befalleth 
chem: as the one dieth, ſo dieth the other; 
yea, they have all one zreatbſpirit, ens fo 
that a man hath no pre-etninerice above A 
beaſt; for all is vanity. All go unto one 
place, all are of the duſt, and all turn to duſt 
again. Who knoweth the ſpirit of the mart 
that goeth upward, and the ſpirit of the beaft 
that goeth downward to the earth? Eccleſ. iii. 
19, 20, 21. Whatever idea the writer of this 
affixed to the word which we have tranſlated 


ſpirit, it is evident he conſidered it as one and 


the ſame both in man and beaſt. And we 
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may. again make che ſame inference as was 
made in the preceding ſection, i. e, That if 
men have an, immaterial, and therefore, im- 
mortal ſoul, brutes have ſuch a ſoul too 


There is ſome difference berween the a of 


our tranſlation of the twenty-firſt verſe, and 
that of the Septuagint. If our tran{lation he 


right, the author ſeems to have conſidered the 


vital breath, or S according to the differen 
figures of man and en as characteriſed by 
Ovid: VP Fa 5 ys 


| Os homini ſublime dedit.—— 
If the Septnagint tranflation give the true 
ſenſe, it will imply that doctrine which the 
{ame author inculcates in Eccleſ. xii. 7, quoted 
before, with this difference, that it is expreſſed 
here hypothetically. If either of theſe tranſ- 
lations exhibit the true ſenſe of the paſſage, it 
will be cqually conclufive for our argument, 
as it aſſerts that there is no difference between 
the brutal and human ſpirit as to their nature, 
and that neither of them are immaterial. It 
may be ſaid perhaps, that the author of Eccle- 
ſiaſtes, though he was eminently diſtinguiſhed 
for his learning and wiſdom, was not an in- 
ſpired writer, and therefore not of competent 
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authority in this matter; we may reply, chat 
if other authors, whoſe inſpiration cannot be 
doubred, expreſs themſelves in the ſame man- 
ner upon this point, their ſentiments muſt, at 
leaſt, be allowed to contain the popular opinion 
of the times when they wrote. If the reader 
with to have any more information reſpecting 
this paſſage in Eccleſiaſtes, I muſt beg leave to 
refer him to the ingenious Mr Locke's obſer- 
vations upon it, as quoted from his letters to 
the Biſhop of Worceſter, in the fourth book 
on the Human Underſtanding. Upon this 
ſuppoſition of man's materiality, and conte- 
quent mortality, how beautifully appoſite are 
the many alluſions in ſcripture to the duration 
of his life! His days are an hand's breadth, 
and his age as nothing before God his fleſh 
is as graſs, and all his glory as the flower of 
graſs—and he fades away as a leaf—he flieth 
alſo as a ſhadow—his days are ſwifter than a 
polt—they paſs away as the ſwift ſhips—as a 
tale that is told—his life is even as a vapour, 
that appeareth for a little time, and then va- 
niſheth away—that he dwelleth in a houſe of 
clay, whoſe foundation is in the duſt, &c. 

10. The vital principle in brute animals, and 
even reptiles, is in the firſt chapter of Geneſis 
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repeatedly expreſſed by the word n. And 


when the author of Lexiticus mentions. the 


aligns as a reaſon for this, that the blood is 


k 
prohibition of eating the blood of animals, he I 
0 
the /ife, dux, of every animal; that is, the blood a 


which circulates by means of the as which fl 
the Creator originally breathed into their nol. 0 
trils. In a figurative ſenſe, this word is uſed by 
for what ſupports life, or food, particularly tl 


bread. No man {hall take the nether or the 
upper milſtone to pledge; for he taketh 4 


man ' life (lu) to pledge. Deut. xxiv. 6. Wilt T 
thou hunt the prey for the lion? or fill che W 
appetite (vu) of the young lion? Job xxxviil. " 
39. Here yz is uſed for the life or vital dr 
principle, which 1s ſupported by food. to 

11. He made a way to his anger, he ſpared cle 
not their foul from death us v. «xe tears ro thy 
Ivxm» re. Sept. Pſalm Ixxviii. 50. Here the pa. 
Jens, or ſoul of man, is expreſsly declared to fir: 
be mortal, and conſequently not immaterial Bil 
The ſame ideas are affixed to this term in the Wi 
New Teſtament, as will be evident from the in 
following inſtances.— They are dead wo n 
ſought the young child's /ife, rw 4vgw. Matt. ii. 
20. Is it lawful to do good on the ſabbath- lide 
day, or to do evil? to fave life, vzm, Or to bod, 

* 


kill? Mark iii. 4, and Luke vi. 9. In both 
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theſe” paſſages the word e ſignifies the vital 
principle, the ſoul; or thinking inviſible part 
of man ; Uu cee. is contraſted with , 
and thus its ſenſe is clearly defined. Take no 
thought for your i/e, n Yo, what ye ſhall eat, 
or whit ye ſhall Urink;'nor yet for your body, 
what ye ſhall put on: Is not the {ie () more 
than meat, and the body than raiment? Matt. 
vu 25, and Luke xii. 22. In theſe texts the 
word , has ſhe ſame ſenſe as in thoſe 
quoted immediately before, and contraſted 
with wu, the external viſible body: the for- 
mer, leſus tells his diſciples, requires meat and 
drink to ſupport it in its exiſtence (and there. 
fore muſt be material); the latter requires 
cloaths to defend it from the inclemency of 
the weather. From theſe, and many other 
paſſages, which might be mentioned in con- 
firmation of this ſenſe of the word y-za in the 
Bible, the reader, I hope, may ſafely conclude 
with me, that the authors who have applied it 
in this manner, had no idea of its ſignifying 
any thing 7rmaterial. 

12. Many of the ancient philoſophers con- 
ſidered man as compoſed of ſpirit, ſoul, and 
body; a diviſion which Paul has adopted in 
1 Theſſ. v. 23; and by %« they underſtood 


IJ 


the animal ſaul, the ſeat of the paſſions and ap- 
petites; and in this ſenſe its derivative, oy, 
is uſed in many paſſages of ſcripture. ,, I ſhall 
not infiſt upon this ſuppoſition. of the fouls 4 
wifibility and conſequent materiality, as I am 
perſuaded-that conſidering the ſoul or mind u 
diſtind or different, according as it exerts its diffs 
rent faculties, has introduced great confuſion . 
into our real knowledge of its properties; for 

it is the whole mind which is employed in 


Ge ==w% ca 


* It is with the utmoſt diffidence that I venture to expres m WW © 
diſſent upon this occaſion, from the opinion of ſo truly reſpectuli 4 
and ingenious a metaphyſician as Dr Prieſtley, who, in the ſecond We 
ſection of his Philoſophical Neceſſity, confiders the motives and d pol 
minations of the mind, as cauſes and effet?s. For as, in my opinion, of 
it is the whole mind which * — and the — a f 
which agree with him—neceſarily determines according to 4h pon 
motives; FOES conceive why the mind, in this reſpect, mut adn 
not be conſidered both as _ and effet?, according to Dr Priefiley pro 
opinion; a concluſion which appears to me as inadmiſſible in the adn 
the intellectual as in the natural world. But perhaps I may have tl. 
miſtaken the author's ſentiments upon this ſubject, and referred. the det. 
cauſe of determination to the mind itſelf, which he aſcribes to thok rem 
fixed immutable laws impreſſed upon our mental faculties by ou Io « 
Creator, whom he ſeems to conſider as the cauſe of this determins- min 

tion. Should this be the caſe, I am ftill incapable of — con] 
how the human mind i free in any reſpect, as I apprehend thet ſequ 
fixed immutable laws muſt neceſſarily extend to the whole mind the 
'The freedom of the mind, according to my conception, depends mot 
upon its free uncontreuled power of examining motives, but that the pon 
determination or volition in conſequence of this examination 4 FTP 
meceſſary; in other words, That the mind is free in examinatih C 
neceſſary in determinatten. f teriſ 
I did not intend to have ſaid more upon this ſubject at preſent; — 
but the ſuppoſition that I may have miſtaken Dr Prieftley's opinion piece 
and not explained my own with ſufficient perſpicuity, induces me u Gp! 
make a few additional obſervations upon this important doctrine mt 
Man is certainly accountable for his determinations or actiant 44 2 


moral agent, and I cannot conceive how he can be ſuch an agen 
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every. perception, reflection, volition, and in every 

paffon..; The body, or the organized external 
ſenſes, cannot be. the ſeat of the paſſions; 5 
has been obſerved before; and when, in the 
New. Teſtament: the , carnal, and Yume, 
ſenſudd,. are conlidered- as criminal, it is to be 
underſtood merely as conformable to the vs 
ular | opinion of che body being the ſeat. of 
criminal paſſiont, which cannot be. affirmed 
with the leaſt plauſibility of any, paſſions, exr 
cepting thoſe. which are animal, and are 


without ak ab/olute freedom r in ſome reſpeRt or other. T ſup- 
poſe that this freedom c power of examining the motives 
of action or ſentiment, and that he l be be rewarded or puniſhed in 
a ſuture life according as he makes a proper or improper ule of this 
power as a moral agent. In matters of importance, and — 
admit of drliberation, the exerciſe of this —— 3 
proved;. and the conſequent determination, tho ary, as 2 
admit, will be always +7 4 in morality and 7 Yong igion, when it is 
tully and properly applied.” In moſt of our. 4 concerns, the 
. of the mind muſt neceſſarily follow the greater appa- 
rent good, as we have no fixed certain rule to guide our examination. 
Ia every caſe, and at all timgs, 1 0 2 8. Prieſtley, that the 
mind cannot determine contrary to the motives or reaſons /e under 
confideration, and that Ovid's—wvideo meliorg proboque, Deteriora 
ſequor—is impoſſible; but I conceive it has 'a power of —_—_ 
the motives of action, and of ſuſpending its determination, tall 
motives be properly canvaſſed. From a full conviction of /uch 4 
power exiſting in — mind, I ar — it it free, and have no 
experimental proof o other 

Conſidering that bel of 1 which has always charae- 
teriſed the author of the doctrine of Philoſ Neceflity Illultrated 
—whoſe conſent to prefix his juſtly celebrated name to this trifling 
piece I ſhall always eſteem a favour—I am perſuaded he will not be. 
diſpleaſed with theſe free and candid obſervations upon his opinion 
in this matter, which, upon all ſubjects, I conſider with that 


deference and * 4 which are fully due to his peculiarly eminent 
learning and abilitie 
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found in the brute creation; fuch particularly 
relate to phyſical pleaſure, in which the 


body'is peeuliatly inſtrumental. But in theſe 
"the perception of pleaſure in the 


cafes” i | : 
body? Gmamy nor Wiky "then whe" 


corfitnanded' in ſcripture to mortify the body, 
to keep it in ſubjection, &c.? Becauſe when 
the body is not criminally indulged, its ſenſu. 
tions conveyed to the mind will not be ſo 
ſtrong and powerful, and conſequently will 
not excite ſo ſtrong a deſire of gratification, ” 
13. It has been abferved. before, that the 


word , never expreſſes an immaterial ſub- 


ſtance, bur when it is applied to the Supreme 
Being; but as this word is generally ſuppoſed 
to expreſs more particularly the mind or think- 
ing faculty of man, we ſhall ſelect a few more 
paſſages of ſcripture to aſcertain its meaning 


with greater preciſion.— And they told him 
Jacob) ſaying, Joſeph is yet alive, and he i 
Yovernor over all the land of Egypt. And 


Jacob's heart fainted, for he believed them 
not. And they told him all the words of 
Joſeph, which he had ſaid unto them; and 
when he ſaw the waggons which Joſeph had 


ſent to carry him, the ſpirit, «ws, of Jacob 
their father revived. Gen. xlv. 26, 27. This 
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paſſage contains a very beautiful and natural 


account of the effects which, the ſurpriſing 
and unexpected news of his ſon's being yet 


alive, and poſſeſſed of great honours in Pha-. 


raoh's court, had upon the mind of his father 
Jacob, He immediately ſwooned, or fainted, 
from the great perturbation with which his 


mind was agitated, n Janes. Had he died 


upon this occaſion, as ſome in both the ex- 
tremes of joy and grief are ſaid to have done, 
the hiſtorian would not have expreſſed this 
perturbation of mind by #1 h, but by 
ame; and accordingly we are told in the 
next verſe, that his ſpirit, =», or power of 
reſpiration, returned, and that- he. revived; 


that is, his power of reſpiration, or, if you 


pleaſe, his animation, was ſuſpended ; but if 


reſpiration or animation depend upon an im- 
material ſubſtance, I cannot conceive how it 


can be ſuſpended by any fortuitous cauſe, 


much leſs how it can abſolutely ceaſe. Jacob's 


recovery of his mental faculties is expreſſed 
in the Septuagint by a figurative word, which 
ls very emphatical, «ntwxypre:; a word which at 
once conveys an idea that his thinking faculty 
was ſuſpended, and not extinguiſhed. This will 
enable us to give a proper definition of death, 


t * 1 


which is 6 total privation of the power of breath. 
ing, of reſpiration ; and not, as Plato and many 
modern authors define it,” 2 ſeparation of the 

" *fout and body. The word ſpirit, , is uſed 
in a ſenſe ſimilar to this in the following 
paſge. And he (Sampſon) was ſore a-thirft, 
and called on the Lord, and ſaid, Thou haft 
given this great deliverance into the hand of 
chy ſervant, and now ſhall I die for thirſt 
and fall into the hand of the uncircumciſed? 
But God clave an hollow place that was in 
the jaw, and there came water thereout; 
and when he had drank, his /pirit, . 
came again, and he revived. Deut. xv. 18, 
19. That is, Sampſon was almoſt fainting 
with chirſt till he drank the water thus mira- 
culouſly produced, and then his vital powers, 
his ſtrength, and bodily functions, were 
reſtored. And when he had eaten, his „ri, 
enn, Came again to him; for he had eaten no 
bread, nor drank any water, three days and 
three nights. 1 Sam. xxx. 12. The ſenſe of 
the word ſpirit here, is fo fully coincident 
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100 with its ſenſe in the paſſages juſt quoted, that 
j no farther obſervations upon it are neceſſary: 

| When the queen of Sheba had heard Solo- 
mon's wiſe anſwers to all her enquiries, and 
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irit, whos, 


his ſpirit, 
d eaten n0 
days and 
e ſenſe of 
coincident 
10ted, that 
neceſſary. 
eard Solo- 
uries, and 
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ſeen the ſplendor and magnificence, of his 
court and buildings, our tranſlation ſays— 
There was no more ſpirit in her the Septua- 
gint expreſſes this by 4 wr ewe, Which re- 
quires no comment. 
14 There is a ſpirit in man, and the inſpi- 
ration of the Almighty giveth them under- 
ſtanding. Job xxxi. 8. There is a vital or 
thinking principle in man, to which che Al- 
mighty has given a faculty of reflection; but 
it does not imply by any means that he has 
given this faculty a power of ſelf-exiſtence, or 
immateriality. For this author obſerves in 
the 34th chapter— If he ſer his heart upon 
man, if he gather unto himſelf bis ſpirit and 
his breath, «=; all fleſh ſhall periſh together, 
and man ſhall turn again unto duſt; Verſe 
14, 15.—Put not your truſt in princes, nor 
in the ſon. of man, in whom there is no help. 
His breath, «xs, goeth forth, he returneth to 
bis earth, and in that very day his thoughts 
periſh. Pſalm cxlvi. 3, 4—The Lord who 
ſretcheth forth the heavens, and layeth the 
foundation of the earth, and formeth the ſpirit 
of man within him. Zach. xii. 1. The par- 
ticiple of the verb, which in our tranſlation 
in formeth, evidently proves that the ſpirit is 
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material; for aa, or any other verb which 
implies ſhape or figure, cannot be applied to 
immaterial ſubſtances. The prophet is here 
deſcribing ſome of the great works of the 


Creator, and obſerving the order in which 


they are arranged in the Moſaic account, 


cloſes his narrative with man's creation. See 


Gen. ii. 7, 8, where the ſame verb is uſed to 
expreſs the original formation of man. When 
John the Baptiſt began his public miniſtry, 
and crowds of Jews went to him to be bap- 
tized, addreſſing himſelf to the Sadducees and 
Phariſees particularly, he adviſes them not to 
depend fo confidently upon the promiſes of 
God made to Abraham, becauſe they were his 


deſcendants; for if they did not imitate his 
faith and piety, God would certainly 'rejed 


them; as he was ſo far from being obliged to 
confer the promiſes upon them, becauſe they 
were deſcended from Abraham, that if be 
pleaſed, the Baptiſt declares, pointing to ſome 
ſtones, that he was able of theſe ſtones to raiſe 


up children unto Abraham, Matt. iii. g. Luke 


iii. 8. Nobody will doubt God's power w 
effect what the Baptiſt aſſerts in this paſlagt 
and I only quote it to prove, that Omnips 
tence can make a ſenfitive rational creaturt, 


L599 4 


a or man, of a one; or, that Tuch ; a creature 1s 
rerb which 


wholly material. | 
applied to 15. Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
het is here eng the ſpirit, ruft, indeed i is villing, 
rks of the but the fleſh, rank, 18 weak. Matt. vi. 41, 
in which and Mark xiv. 31. Spirit, bare means a vir- 
© account, tuous diſpoſition of mand, but not ſo con- 
ation. See firmed as to be exempt from the influence of 


is uſed to the paſſions, particularly thoſe of hope or 
m. When fear of temporal good or ill. This ſenſe a a 
: miniſtry, pears to be confirmed by Paul—And' L bre- 
o be bap- thren, could not ſpeak unto Nn, as Unto 
ducees and ſpiritual, unde, but a8 as unto carnal, * 
lem not to eren as to babes in | Cyſt. 1 Cor, 1 1. 4 


omiles of Rom. vil. 14. 2 win 181 og = 
were bn 16. We eds which. Speck, unto you 
mitate hi they are ſpirit, ea, and they are Wiſe, 5. 
nin rien Jonn vi. 63. My doctrine, which upon this 
obliged to occaſion I have called the bread which came 
aufe they down from heaven, the living bread, is to be 
hat if he underſtood fguratively; and when I ſaid ye 
Spin were to eat my fleſh, and drink my blood, ye 


muſt underſtand theſe expreſſions in the ſame 
manner; for my doctrine is ſpiritual, and 
calculated not for the ſupport of corporeal 


. 9. Luke 
power tv 


5 aſlage; life, but to prepare men for eternal life. In 
Omnipo- 
creature, 


this ſenſe, I believe, moſt commentators un- 


604 


derſtand this pallage; ; but I preſume it may 
fairly admit of a different interpretation, 
which will, at once, be conſiſtent with the 
context, und the preſent argument. We find 
in the hiſtory before this verſe, that Jeſus, in 
his teaching the Jews at the ſynagogue of 
Capernaum, had made uſe of highly figura. 
tive language to expreſs the nature of his 
doctrine and miſſion. He calls himſelf the 
bread of life—the Jing bread which came 
down from heaven, the words which I ſpeak 
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| unto you, they are ſpirit, and they are life. 
II Bread is called, by way of eminence, the ſup- 
LIRA: port of the vital principle, wp, of, an the 
Ui. bread that came down from heaven, is Chriſt 
| {i} or his doctrine; and this doctrine, be affirms 
i 104 in the ſixty- third verſe, is ſpirit, «wwe, and life, 
WAH Cen, i. e. not only temporal but eternal life. 
| | f fl The word d is uſed to expreſs eternal liſ in 
1 1 every paſſage, I believe, where ſuch an exiſ- 
A tence is ſpecified; more frequently alone, 
4 Fill than in conjunction with the epithet 
| | | [| Though this interpretation of the word awe 
WINERY. is not inconſiſtent with the ſenſe in which it, 
| Wit or its ſynonyme d is uſed in other paſlages, 
WK as we have proved before, yet it may perhaps 
10 be ohjected that Chriſt mentions no temporui 

1 | ks 


8. 5 & 


ſanctions of his religion. To refute this, I 
will not inſiſt upon 1 Tim. iv. 8, - Godlineſi 
is profitable unto all things, having promiſe 
of the life that now is, and of that which is 
to come, hich ſome underſtand as referring 
to the . Jewiſh and Chriſtian diſpenſations, 
though; in my opinion, without . ſufficient 
proof; but I will reſt my ſenſe of temporal 
ſanctions, or motives at leaſt, as conſtituting. a 
part of the religion of Chriſt, upon his own 
doctrine, as delivered by Matthew, vi. 25,— 
Take no thought (that is, comparatively 
ſpeaking, take no theught) for your" life, 
n he e, What ye ſhall eat, or what ye ſhall 
drink; nor yet for your body, what ye ſhall 
put on: Is not the life more than meat, 
and the body chan raiment ? But ſeek. ye 
the kingdom of God, and his righteouſ- 
neſs, and all theſe, things ſhall be added umto 
vou. - Mark x. 29, 30, contains a promiſe to 
incere believers, of comfort, ſupport, aſſiſt- 
ance, and conſolation, « r» e- e, not, in this 
ine; which certainly is a temporal promiſe, or 
2 promiſe confined to this life merely; and 
hriſt's doctrine delivered to his diſciples in 
latthe w xix. 27, 30, and in the parallel paſs 
ages of Mark x. 28, 31, and Luke xviu. 28, 
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30, contains a more Full and explicit promiſe 
of thoſe tewards'which his faithful followers 
might expect in this ife, od Tu ge vile 26 well 
ﬆ thoſe which they might hope for in 'th: 
Life to tome; » vo a vo er.. If it be alleged 
that theſe temporal promiſes are to Be under- 
ſtood Fghrativaly,1 readily grant; but it muſ 
be allowed at the ſatne time, that whatever good 
things they were intended to expreſo, were to be 
enjoyed i this. Aiſt, ris v . and therefore 


they muſt be conſidered as promiſes! mb © 
temporal, When Chriſt dommiſſioned hb * 
apoſtles to "preach the doctrine of repentauct la 
to the loſt ſheep of the houſe of Iſrael, his in- 
junctions to chem before their departure up ft: 
this embaſſy, are, Provide neither gold, nar ob 
ſalver; nor braſs in your purſes, not᷑ ſcrip r ſu 
your journey, neither two coats, neither ſive, inc 
nor yet ſtaves, for the workma is worth In 
of his meat, Matt. x. 10; which certain) — 
ade 


contains an indirect temporal promiſe; tha 
theſe neceſſaries would be added unto then 
And Paul, conformably to this doctria 
aſſerts (1 Cor. 9, 4), That the Lord had a. 
dained that they who preach the Goſs 
ſhould live of the Goſpel. Upon the wht 
the temporal promiſe which Chriſt makes! 


it promiſe 
| followers 
e, as Well 
for in th: 
be alleged 
be under- 
but it muſt 
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the ſincere believers and practiſers of his 
religion, is a due ſupply of the neceſſaries of 
life, without any particular anxiety or provi- 
ſion on their part; (according to the Pſalmiſtꝰs 
experience, I have been young, but now am 
old; yet have I not ſeen the righteous for- 
faken, nor his ſeed begging bread. Pfalm 
xXxxVii. 25) and to his apoſtles in particular, 
as more immediately and more conſtantly 
engaged in their miniſterial offices, a fupply 
of theſe neceſſaries without any proviſion or 
labour for them. 

17. And the child (Jeſus) grew, and waxed 
ſtrong in ſpirit. Luke i. 80. It has been 
obſerved in the firſt ſection, that immaterial 
ſubſtances admit not of either more or leſs, 
increaſe or decreaſe, better or worſe, in any reſpett. 
In the next chapter, this hiſtorian explains 
what he means here by l, mw, by 
adding that Jeſus was mayo; copurs, Ve 40. 
They were terrified and affrighted, and 
ſuppoſed they had ſeen a Spirit, (eu, an 
apparition, as it ſhould have been tranſlated). 
And he faid unto them, why are ye troub- 
led, and why do thoughts ariſe in your 
hearts? Behold my hands and my feet, that 
it is I myſelf; handle me and ſee, for a 
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ſoirit, uu bath not fleſh and bones, as 10 


ſee me have. Luke xxiv. 37, 38, 39. What- 
ever is meant by = in this place, mw is 
ſynonymous to it, and affords us a remark- 


able and pertinent proof of the ſenſe in which 


Jeſus and his cotemporaries uſed the word 
rm, ſpirit. . Spirit they conceived to be a 
ſubtle, ſhadowy, material ſubſtance, viſible 


but not tangible ; for ſuch in all ages haz 


been the vulgar opinion of ſpirits and . 
tions. Tenuer fine corpore vitas. 


Ter fruſtra comprehenſa manus cffugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis, volucrique ſimilima ſomno. Vuc. 
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It does not appear that they thought it differed 
from common organized matter, but only in 
denfity; and that, in conſequence of its 
tenuity, it was not tangible. Their idea of 
ſuch a body was certainly inconfiſtent, and 
unphiloſophical; bur vulgar opinions, indeed, 
are ſeldom derived from philoſophy : and the 
belief of the exiſtence of ſpirits, or apparitions, 
is not deduced either from philoſophical or 
rational principles. Perhaps fome over zeal 
ous chriſtians may be offended, becauſe I take 
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it for granted that Jeſus was liable to vulgar 


errors; but I can "ſee no reaſbn why they 
ſhould be alarmed- at ſuch an aſſertion, for 
he was not ſent into the world to reform 
mankind in their * philoſophical but their moral 
belief. It is neither to our preſent purpoſe, 
nor is it eaſy to account for the origin of the 
belief of apparitions ; it ſeems to be the crea- 
ture of a ſtrong imagination, influenced by a 
guilty conſcience, and propagated by igno- 
rance and fear. It is obvious, that in pro- 
portion to the improvements made in a ra- 
tional inveſtigation of the laws of nature, and 
the moral government of the Supreme Being, 
the belief of apparitions has regularly de- 
creaſed. But no ſtreſs is to be laid upon 
popular opinions of this kind, however dig- 
nified the perſon may be who advances them, 
or however ſacred the book in which they are 
found. | 

18. God is a ſpirit, *»»-, and they who 
worſhip him muſt worſhip him in ſpirit, 


* That Chriſt did not know, or at leaſt did not correct ſome 
vulgar errors which prevailed among the Jews during his miniſtry, 
is evident in the caſe of demoniacr. He treats and addreſſes theſe 
unhappy ſufferers as if he really thought they were poſſeſſed by 


demons, as was then generally believed; but Dr Lardner,” Mr 


Farmer, and other modern authors, have proved, I think fatif- 
factorily, that theſe demoniacs were in general /unatic or epileptic 
patients, 
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11 T1pa Th bas in truth. John iv. 24 That is, 
God is a ſpiritual, purely immaterial. Being 
as, oppoſed. to man, and other animals, who 
are i fle/h, material, - and they who worſhip 
him ought to worſhip him ſpiritually and 
truly; that is, with proper devotion. f mind 
and fincerity, Had John in this paſſage given 
a definition of man inſtead. of his, Creator, I 
have no, doubt but he would have expreſſed 
himſelf thus, · ee, Or t S e eee 
In the above quotation from John, =»a,- ap: 
plied. to God, may perhaps ſignify, that he 
is the only Being who has life in himſelf, or 
is ſelf-exiſtent: It is evident, at leaſt, chat it 
ſignification, when applied to him perfonalh, 
muſt be very different from what it is, when 
applied, in the ſubſequenꝶ part of the ſentence, 
to expreſs that diſpoſition, mind with which 
his worſhipers ought to approach him. Hence 
God is ſtyled in ſcripture «#vpre;, immortal, 
and man juſt the contrary, ee mortal, cor- 
ruptible; and if theſe words have any meaning, 
they expreſs beings of a genus directly con- 
trary, immaterial and material, immortal and 
mortal. But it is unneceſſary to examine 
every paſſage in ſcripture relating to the mor- 
tality of man, as they all exhibit one invari⸗ 


t 1 
able meaning; that is, that man, the ubole 
man, is muterial and mortal. We ſhall there- 
fore proceed immediately to the examination 
of the fifteenth ehapter of Paul's firſt Epiſtle 
to the Corinthians, which contains a more 
particular aceount of the nature of man, both 
in this world and the next, than any other 
part of ſacred writ. 

19. Text, 1 Cor. xv. 42, &c. it is fown 
in corruption, it is raifed in incorruption. It 
is ſown in diſhonour, it is raiſed in glory; it 
is ſown in weakneſs, it is raiſed in power. It 
is ſown a natural body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual 
body. There is a natural body, and there is 
a ſpiritual body. And ſo it is written, The 
firſt man, Adam, was made a living ſoul; 
the laſt Adam was made a quickening ſpirit. 
Howbeit, that was not firſt which is ſpiritual, 
but that which is natural, and afterward 
that which is ſpiritual. The firſt man is of 
the earth, earthy ; the ſecond man is the 
Lord from heaven. As is the earthy, ſuch 
are they alfo who are earthy ; and as 1s the 
heavenly, ſuch are they alſo who are heavenly, 
And as we have born the image of the earthy, 
we ſhall alſo bear the image of the heavenly. _ 

Paraphraſe. Man is born liable to corrup- 
tion in every part; the juſt will be raiſed 
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with bodies not liable to corruption. Man 0 
is born apparently in a ſtate of diſhonour, 0 
but the juſt will be raiſed to a ſtate of glory: t 
he is born weak and feeble, but will be raiſed L 
ſtrong and powerful. Man is born an animal 

body, the juſt will be raiſed with ſpiritual is 
bodies; there is an animal, and there is 2 Ii 
ſpiritual body. Thus it is written, the firſt is 
man Adam was created with a vital faculty ju 
of reſpiration, the laſt Adam was created with ar 
a power of communicating this vital faculty ar 
to others. But the ſpiritual, the incorrup- m 
tible body, was not firſt, but the animal fo 
body, (which requires a conſtant ſupply of re 
food and air for its ſupport,) and afterwards on 


that which is ſpiritual. The firſt man was MW q 


made of matter, material, and therefore he ſu 
and all his deſcendants were liable to mor- ul 
tality; the ſecond man is the Lord from to 
heaven, now cloathed with a ſpiritual or ev: 
immortal body. Thoſe who are deſcended BW ti 
from the material man, have, like him, Ad 
merely animal life; but thoſe who ſincereh thi 
practiſe the doctrine of Chriſt, will be raiſed tan 
by him to a heavenly, ſpiritual, and immor- W fu! 

on 


tal life. And as in the animal mortal ſtate, 
in which we are born, we reſemble the fir 


CW 
on. Man corruptible Adam, fo alſo at the reſurrection 
Uſhonour of the juſt we ſhall, in our ſpiritual immor- 
of glory: tal body, reſemble the ſecond Adam, the 
| be raiſed Lord from heaven, 

an animal Notes.” V. 42. Man's animated * that 
1 ſpiritual is, the whole man, is now in a ſtate which is 
there is a liable to corruption, «s #9, conſequently he 
V the firſt is material; but at the reſurrection of the 
al faculty WE juſt, this body will be changed into a ſpiritual 
eated with and immortal ſubſtance. V. 44. Man is born 
tal faculty an animal body, re wwoxe; which, as an ani- 
incorrup- mated material ſubſtance, requires air and 
1e animal food to continue it in being; but at the reſur- 
ſupply of rection, this groſs body will be changed inta 
afterwards one more pure and ſpiritual, which will re- 
man was quire no alimentary nouriſhment for its 
zrefore he ſupport. We muſt obſerve here, that Paul 
e to mor- uſes g, in the popular ſenſe then affixed 
ord from to it, to expreſs a ſubſtance attenuated, almoſt 


iritual or evaneſcent, at leaſt, as explained before, 
deſcended though viſible not tangible. V. 45. The firſt 
like him, Adam was v»xa Fes, an animated, breathing, 


» ſincerely thinking creature, which required the aſſiſ- 
| be raiſed MW tance of meat, drink, cloathing, &c. to 
d immor- ſuſtain its exiſtence; the laſt Adam, or Chriſt, 
ortal ſtate, on the contrary, is a Being endowed by his 
e the firſt Creator with a power of giving both temporal 
and eternal animation to man, that is, he has 
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2 power of life, mw , V. 46. But 
man's ſpiritual or heavenly exiſtence does not 
precede his animal exiftence. 47. The firſt 
man Adam was created of the duſt of the 
earth, material; but the ſecond man, Chriſt, 
who will inveſt the juſt with immortal bodies 
at the reſurrection, was of heavenly extrac- 

We may obſerve here, that the reading in 
our common Greek Teſtaments, . Ke if you, 
is in ſome copies & wv, aan, which certainly 
makes a more conſiſtent oppoſition between 
this and the preceding part of the verſe. But 
which ever reading be authentic, they equally 
afford a ſtrong proof of the pre-exiNtence of 
Chriſt. He is denominated here «tore, 4 
term, I apprehend, not properly applicable to 
him when he will exerciſe his rw, power, 
at the reſurrection of the righteous—for fleſh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God. 
V. 50. V. 48 and 49. The deſcendants 
of an earthy parent are like him in this life, 
earthy, material, and conſequently corrupti- 
ble; but the righteous, who will be reſtored 
to life in a future ſtate by Chriſt, will be like 
him, heavenly, and incorruptible. This man- 
ner of man's exiſtence in a future ſtate neceſ- 
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ſarily ſuppoſes an exiſtence different from this 
preſent, otherwiſe hom cam we account for 
that. change in thia.ropatt — ibn 
firſt verſe? 

20. Text, v. 50, bee. Nos mis J fa, bre- 
chren, that fleſh and-bload cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God; neither doth: corruption in- 
herit incorruption. Behold, I ſhew you a 
myſtery; we ſhall not all fleep, but we ſhall 
all be changed in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, at the laſt trump (for the trumpet 
ſhall ſound), and the dead ſhall be raiſed in- 
corruptible, and we ſhall: be changed. For 
this corruptible muſt put on 1ncorruptiof; 
and this mortal muſt, put on immortality. So 
when this corruptible ſhall have put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal ſhall have put on im- 
mortality, then ſhall be brought to paſs. the 
ſaying which is written, Death is, fwallowed 
up in victory. 

Parapbraſe. v. 50, &c. It is aſked by ſome 
who doubt of a reſurrection, with what bodies 
the dead are raiſed; to this I anſwer, that 
frail, material, periſhable bodies, ſuch as we 
have at preſent, cannot enter into the king- 
dom which the. juſt will inherit hereafter; 
for ſuch corruptible bodies are not adapted to 
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a ſtate of incorruption.. Add to this—wbu 
has not yet been diſcovered that we ſhal 
not all die, but we ſhall all be changed in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the ſound of the hit 
trumpet (for the trumpet will ſound), and the 
righteous will be changed. For this'corrup 
tible body muſt put on incorruption, and chi 
mortal body muſt: put on immortality. & 
when this corruptible and mortal frame {hal 
have put on incorruption and immortality, 


then will be fulfilled what was ſpoken by th * 
prophet Hoſea, Death is completely conquered, ( 
exterminated, ſo that there ſhall be no mor . 
| will b 
_ ruptib 


Notes. 'v. 50, &c. This I affirm, brethren likewi 
that man in his material ſtate, confaſting i diſfere 
fleſh and blood, and other corruptible pam him! 
cannot inherit, can have no title to, a ſtate 0M por ch 
incorruptibility. Obſerve, I tell you a my 
tery, d what you have not been told before 
(It is needleſs to cite any proofs of this ſenk 
of the word v though it has, and indeed 


reſurre 
incorri 
death 


continues to be ſtrangely perverted by ſom . fin 2 
writers who are ſtyled orthodox.) — Thong be un ü 
we are all mortal, yet we ſhall not all pu and th. 
through death to a ſtate of immortality, bu that G. 


we ſhall undergo ſuch a change as will prepan 
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us for that Nate. What will this change con- 
fiſt in? We are now material and mortal 
creatures, we hall then be changed into ſpi- 

ritual and immortal. But if our ſoul or 
chinking faculty be immaterial now, what 
change can it undergo? None; for upon this 
ſuppoſition, 1 it is incapable of change, ſo far as 
we have any idea of immaterial ſubſtances. 
But if we believe the Apoſtle, man will be 
reſtored to life, and changed i into a very diffe- 
rent creature from what he i is at preſent; at 
preſent he is corruptible, cru. but then he 
will be e, in his exemption from incor- 
ruptibility, teſembling his Creator, Who is 
likewiſe ſtyled , but certainly with this 
difference, that God has incorruptibility in 
himſelf, but that man's is the gift of God. 
For this corruptible and mortal body, at the 
reſurrection of the juſt, will be inveſted with 
incorruptibility and immortality, and then 
death will be no more. 

Mr Locke, and other learned commentators, 
contend that - erer ture, and ved rure, are to 
be underſtood perſonally, this corruptible man 


and this mortal man; and nobody will deny 
that Greek and Latin adjectives in the neuter 
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gender are often uſed to expreſs perſons, but 
in this paſſage I think the addition of the 
pronoun , alters the caſe, and obliges us to 


confine the ſenſe ſo as to refer the adjectives INF 
to ewe, the body, the preſent and future con- 
dition of which the Apoſtle treats of particu- 

l 


larly throughout this chapter. No abſtract 
term, as xe, OT . Can be underſtood; 
the addition of rr, in my opinion, excludes 
this, as it expreſſes ſomething definite and 
ſpecific. But this is little to our preſent pur- 


poſe; if it be proved that man is now xx, _ 
Juve, and Fgro, his materiality is undoubt- the B 
edly proved. I will only add, that Paul, in _ 
his reaſoning upon man at and after the re- . 
ſurrection, uſes not one word which convey: io 
any idea of immateriality, but juſt the cote "= 


trary. 
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CONCERNING THE 


INFLUENCE of a Belief of the SOUL's 
MATERIALITY, 
Upon the FAITH and PRACTICE of CHRISTIANS. 


HAT Chriſt was raiſed from'the dead 

in a peculiar manner, is one of the 

moſt important articles in a chriſtian's creed; 
and very providentially, no fact recorded in 
the Bible, is authenticated by more full and 
fatisfactory teſtimony. The next great funda- 
mental doQrine of chriſtianity is the reſur- 
rection of the dead in general, a doQtrine 
frequently inculeated by Chriſt upon his 


diſciples and hearers; not only upon thoſe - - 


ſews who did not believe this article, but 
upon his followers and fincere behevers, as a 
doctrine which would ſupport and animate 
them in all their difficulties and perſecytions 1n 
preaching his religion. That Chriſt was raiſed 
from the dead, and, in this reſpect, was the 
firſt-fruits of them wha ſlept, was a doctrine 
ſo pregnant with conſolation to his diſciples 
and apoſtles, that we find they were not only 
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ſuppotted in their ſufferings by this! perſus. 
ſion, but rejoiced and exulted in them. A 
true chriſtian therefore, who believes that he 
is material, and that he will be totally diſſolved 
into his original duſt after death, is yet full 
perſuaded. that death will have no perpetual 
victory over him, but that he will be reſtored 
to life and immortality hereafter. And that 
the thinking faculty in man dies, or ceaſes, 
with the death of his body, is a doctrine free 
from all, difficulties. and embarraſſments to 
rea ſon, and conſonant to the univerſal teno 
of revelation. The belief of the ſoul's mate- 
riality cannot therefore have any unfavourable 
influence either upon the faith or practice of « 
fencere. thriſtian, while he is fully perſuaded 
that the ſeriptutes are true, and that the dead 
will be; raiſed according to theſe ſcriptures, 
He will not hefitate to believe this, ' becauſe 
he cannot comprehend the manner of it; for 
he would have the ſame reaſon for diſbeliey- 
ing his preſent exiſtence, which he is equally 
unable to comprehend. He may therefore 
ſafely rely upon Omnipotent Power to effect 
what it has promiſed ; and when he has fin- 
cerely endeavoured to fulfil the duties of his 
chriſtian profeſſion, he may with humble, 
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yet well-founded confidence, expect to attain 
to the reſurrection of the juſt. 

2. When he is told that at this reſurrection 
be will be changed, and that his vile body 
will be made like the glorious body of his 
Saviour, Chriſt, he may perhaps ſuppoſe that 
the change will make him a different perfon, 
and conſequently incapable of enjoying any 
happineſs, from a conſcious reflection upon 
his good works performed in the fleſh. That 
he will be changed from a grofs and material 
body, into a ſpiritual and immortal body, is 
certainly true; but if this change alter not 
bir conſeionſneſs, he will ſtill remain the Jame 


perſon. For it is not the fame organs, form, 


ſtructure, or even matter which conſtitutes 
what 1s-calted perſonal identity, but the ame 
conſcronfeſs. If therefore in a future ſtate 
man retain the ſame /e/-con/ciou/neſs (as he 
neceſſarily muſt, for otherwiſe he would nei- 
ther be capable of reward nor puniſhment) he 
will be the /ame perſon, whatever other change 
his body may undergo. But the defenders of 
the ſoul's immateriality will object to this 
manner of accounting for perſonal identity, 
and ſay, that as the thinking or reflecting 
faculty in man is the property of an imma- 
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terial ſubſtance, a ſelf. oonſeiouſneſs mug I able 
neceſſarily ſurvive the body, and be re-exer. ſay, 
eiſed in the ſame manner as it is now, 'as ſoon WM << 


as the body is re- united to it. This obje&tion fil Benc 


has been anſwered before; we ſhall therefore an b 


add but one or two obſervations, deduced this be 
from that part of the Epiſtle to the Corina ſufft 
thians quoted above. We ball ze changed, te bis 
weus 2h99rrepete: Now, by the pronoun ce, the r ma 
writer muſt either mean the body only, matter 
which, if man conſiſt of an immaterial pan i ©2499 
too, is both grammatically and phytically motioe 
wrong; or by ve he muſt underſtand both 3. L. 
ſoul and body, that is, according to the ob- this ac 
jector's ſenſe, both the immaterial and mate- ſuffer ] 
rial part of man, which is both contrary to frivolo 
the apoſtle's aſſertion in this paſſage, compared the /an 
with the context, and to the immaterialift's will not 
hypotheſis. This objection then both affords for this 
an additional argument for the materiality of will be 
the ſoul, and indirectly proves, that perſonal I immort 
identity, at the reſurrection, will reſult from it is ra 
a power of ſelf-conſciouſneſs, communicated I He may 


by the Author of all being to man's ſpiritual body, as 
body. This ſelf-conſciouſneſs, as was obſer- The Apc 
ved before, renders man capable of reward I /7iritn 
and puniſhment, as a voluntary and account me m2 
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able agent. But the chriſtian may perhaps 
ſay, that if he be wholly material, he cannot 
conceive how he can have a power of ſelf- 
agency now, and, more particularly, how he 
can be an accountable creature bereafter. If 
this be conſidered as an objection, it would be 
a ſufficient ſolution of it to refer the objector 
to his own experience; but it does not ſpecify 
or make a proper diſtinction, between mere 
matter, and matter organized, animated, and 
endowed with a faculty of thinking and ſelf- 
motion. | ; 
3. Let not the ſincere chriſtian, wh believes 
this account of the reſurreQion of the dead, 
ſuffer himſelf to be perplexed by idle and 
frivolous diſputes about the reſurrection of 
the ame body; for Paul aſſures him that it 
will not be ſo, but that we ſhall be changed; 
for this material, corruptible, animal body, 
will be changed into a ſpiritual, incorruptible, 
immortal body; it is ſown an animal body, 
it is raiſed a ſpiritual body. 1 Cor. xv. 44. 
He may ſafely believe the reſurrection of the 
body, as it is expreſſed in the creed called 
The Apoſtles' ; but Paul tells him this wilt be 
a ſpiritual body, and conſequently not the 
ame mortal body he has at preſent. From 


* hat has been obſerved before reſpediny 
þ 3 erſonal identity, he will eaſily ceive that 
the controverſy about che reſurrection of the 
body originated in a verbal ſopbiſin, and tha 
the point to be diſcuſſed by the diſputan 
was not the reſurrection of the /ame body, but 
the /ame perſon. It muſt indeed be allowed, 
that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the reſurrection of the 
body muſt mean the reſurrection of that body 
which dies and returns to duſt ; but yet, with- 
out ſup g men aQuated by fcepticiſm, in- 
fidelity,Yor a fondneſs for controverſy, one 
might r&ſonably ſuppoſe that Paul's very 
clear and Natisfactory reaſoning upon the re 
ſurrection, in the firſt epiſtle to the Corin 
thians, would have effectually prevented ſuck 
a logomachy as this. If, in the creed men- 
tioned above, inſtead of the reſurrection 
of the body, the author had ſaid, the reſurrec- 


I muſt indeed acknowledge that I have not found by bos 


| or by what authority, this article of the creed was introduced 


f It appears from Archbiſhop Uſher's account, that the met 
| ancient Roman copies of this creed exprefled this article tha 
i | the reſurrection of the fi-ſh, and not the reſurrection of the buy 
if When, or by whom, this alteration was made, as I obſer 
0 before, is unknown to me; nor indeed do I think this knowledge 


| or the alteration in this article, of much conſequence ; but 
theſe expreſſions appear to me equally exceptionable, , met 
| phyſically confidered. Rufin, in his Aquleian Creed, adds thi v 
0 the word fe/þ in the article under conſideration, which makes # 
n additional embarraſſment to the ſenſe, which, by expreſſing x s 
| this manner, he perſuaded himſelf he had avoided. 
| 
| 
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tion of or From the dead, it-would certainly 
have been naore-confoarmable to ſcripture lan- 
guage, and. better guarded-againf any cavils 
or quibbling objections. But as this creed, 
in its original form, was, perhaps, one of the 
moſt orthodox creeds that ever was introduced 
into the chriſtian churchy I have no doubt 
but che compiler of it intended to expreſs 
Paul's; doctrine in this article. 963 bus ia 
4 I hope the reader need not be informed, 
as it has been repeatedly expreſſed before, 
that what has been ſaid of the reſurrection of 
the dead, is to be underſtood of that reſurrec- 
tion which Paul treats of parriculaniy in the 
fifteenth chapter of the firſt. epiſtle to the 
Corinthians ; i. e. the i reſurrection, the 
reſurrection of thoſe who die in Cbriſt, or, the 
reſurrection of the juſt. But the ſame Apoſtle 
tells us, that there, will be a reſurreQion both 
of the juſt and un. Acts xxiv. 15. And by 
a ſtill kigher authority we are aſſured, that all 

that are in the grave ſhall hear . his. (Chriſt's) 
voice, and ſhall come forth; they that bave 
done good, to the reſurrection of life; and they 
that have done evil, to the reſurrection of 
condemnation. Ja. v. ag, &. But it, ap- 
18M) Lonnetit . 0 


nor be conducted i ne fame wander; but 
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pears from loreral paſlages-in the New Teſu 
unjuſt will neither take place - at-the fame time, 


upon the whole, it is ſufficient for a chriſtian 
to know, chat there will certainly be a refur 
refion of all; men, bath the juſt and unjuſt; 
and that che firſt will be raiſed to life imamoyr. 
tal, and the latter to condemnatiom and 
puniſhment. 


5. It may, dah be « july cenſured, 1 
r ———— 
any thing like a conjecture upon fo ſolemn and 
important a ſubject as the deſtination of the 
unjuſt in a future life. After their judgment 
it is ſaid that they ſhall ge into everlaſting 
puniſhment, „ =o «we; but 2 punthment 
abſolutely everlaſting ſeems to be a puniſhment 
inconſiſtent with the attributes of a - gracious 
and merciful God, who -wiſhes that all his 
rational creatures ſhould be ſaved. 1 Tim. .4 
Though the word , never, I beheve, con 
veys the idea of abſolute eternity, except when 
it is applied to the Supreme Being; yet as" 
is uſed to expreſs the puniſhment of the u- 
righteous, and the happineſd of the juſt, with 
no apparent difference, (Matt. xxv. 46) then 


— 
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is no way of evading the concluſion, chat it 
has the ſame ſigniſication in both caſea, except 
it can be proved that it is uſed in other parts 
of ſeripture both in à limited and unlimited 
ſenſe. - Such a proof, I preſume will not be 
difficult“ When Moſes gives the laws with | 
regard to ſlaves; that flave, he ſays, who 

chooſes: not to quit his maſter's ſervice, ſhall 
be carried by him to che door, and he fhatl 
bore his ear through with an awl, and the 
ſlave ſhall then ſeroe him for: euer, & re ane, 
Exod. xxi. 6, And again, in Levit.-xxvi 46, 
the property of ſlaves is veſted in their maſters 
for ever, ww. «wie and Duet, xv. 17, He 
ſhall be thy ſlave for ever, * woes in all 
which paſſages, „ cannot fignify 2 time 
longer than the duration of human life, a 
ſenſe in which it oſten occurs in profane 
authors. But it would be tedious and unne- 
eeſſary to quote all the paſſages of ſcripture in 
which a, and its derivative ew, are uſed in 
this limited ſenſe: we may therefore, perhaps, 
juſtly conelude, that «une, even when it occurs 
twice in the very ſame paſſage, may, like 
many other words in almoſt all languages, bo 
underſtogd in different, and almoſt contrary 
lenſes. It may be obſerved in general, that 
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there: are pages in Wripture where dhe 
happineſs of che juſt is "Expreſſed in terms 
which imply à longer duration than a9 


which are uſed to expreſs the duration of the 


miſery of the unjuſt. In Rev. Ani 5, it 
ſaid, that the righteous ſervants of the Lord 
hall reign (in a ſtate of happineſo) u ebe, 
and ever, ks . t thr . Our light affe 
tion, which is but for a moment, dor belb fr 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
glory, (2 Cor. iv. 1) «ery ve eee, wwe 
Cape Tus e wor. The miſery of the unjult 
is often ſaid to be «wc, eternal, but is never 
ſaid, as far as I know, to be more than «wi 
as the happineſs of the juſt is expreſſed hen 
Upon the whole, I hope we may ſafely" con- 
clude, chat the happineſs of the juſt in 
future life will be really eternal, though pr 
greſſive as to its "Capes, or greatneſs, as we ſup 
poſe; they, as well as the unjuſt, will, in cht 
life, be in a fate” , probation ; and that the 
word | «ww, "when applied to the Supreme 
Being, fignifies eternal, 4 Parte ante and 
parte poſt,” as I think the ſchoolmen' expreſs it 
In the paſſiige quoted above from Matthew, 
where the juſt and unjuſt are repreſented 
under the ſimilitude of ſheep and goats, tht 
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latter, it is ſaid, ſhall go away, «5 „ 
but the former * No the juſt, Paul 
ſays, will be raiſed v and conſequently 
immortal; but it is no where ſaid that the un- 
ment is frequently repreſented as «7. What 
ference does this difference apparently au- 
thotiſe us to make? That the unjuſt will be 
raiſed from the dead with corruptible bodies, 
as they have now and puniſhed, according to 
their demerits, for u longer or ſhorter duration, 
but not eternally; that this ſtate will be to 
them a ſtate of probation; and that when they 
repent ſineerely of the ſins which they have 
committed in their prior ſtate, they will all be 
finally ſaved; This is a doctrine which, if 
not directly revealed, may, I flatter myſelf, 
be fairly deduced from ſcripture, and the 
acknowledged attributes of our merciful and 
benign Creator. Some have thought that tlie 
unjuſt will not be raiſed from the dead; a 
doctrine, I conceive, not ſufficiently .autho- 
riſed by ſcripture, and apparently incon- 
ſiſtent with reaſon. The belief of annihila- 
tion is an encouragement to vice; and though 
ſome - detached parts of Paul's epiſtles may 
ſeem to repreſent death as the conſequence or 
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wages of fin, yet it is not conſiſtent with the 
rules of ſound criticiſm ta interpret that #fergal 
death, as the whole tenor of ſcripture repre. 
ſeats this life a8 preparatory for another, and 
that a life of, ;happineſs or miſery, according 
ur works in chis are good or evil. a1 700 
6. Though Matthew x. ag, and its parallel 
Luke xi. 4. S, may ſeem in our English 
verſion to countenance the doctrine of annihi- 
lation, after the reſurrection at leaſt, yet I am 
perſuaded a due examination of theſe paſſage: 
will not authoriſe; ſuck a concluſion. For, 
taking it for granted that Chriſt's apoſtles 
underſtood. the term Gehenna in a metapho- 
rical ſenſe, as expreſſing the place of puniſſ- 
ment appointed for the wicked in the life to 
come, yet the verb «7-139 cannot ſignify. ah 
lute deſtruction, or annihilation, as will evidently 
appear from its uſe in every other paſſage of 
ſcripture, I believe, where it is applied to a 
future life, and particularly from its deriva- 
tive αν˖ in 2 Theſſ. i. 9, Thoſe who know not 
God, and obey not the Goſpel of the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, ſhall be puniſhed with ever- 
lafting destruction, a , Now ſuch a pu- 
niſhment as , deſtruction, or annihilation, 
literally ſigniſies, is no puniſhment at all; but 
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when we find it in this paſſage with the limit - 
ing epithet the duration of this punith- 
ment, though not eternal, is affirmed to be 
temporal at leaſt, as has been proved before. 
It may be neceſſary to add, chat though by 
„e, in this paſſage of Matthew, is un- 
doubredly meant the Supreme Being, and 
chat nobody wilt 'difpute the power of the 
Creator to deſtroy abſolutely, or annihilare his 
rational creatures, yet we cannot with any 
propriety ſuppoſe this to be the ſenſt in- 
tended, for the very expreſſion implies that he 
will not exerciſe that power. I perſuade my- 
ſelf that no particular remarks are neceſfary 
to be made upon the diſtinction of foul and 
body in this paſſage, as apparently proving 
that man conſiſts of two parts, diſſimilar in 
their nature; or, according to 'the vulgar 
belief, a part material and immaterial, as 1 
hope the ſenſe of yy has been fully aſcer- 
tained before, and ſhewn'to ſignify nothing 

immaterial. Indeed thoſe who believe that 
the ſoul is immaterial will want no arguments 
to perſuade them that it is not periſhable, or 
even deſtructible, except by omnipotent 
power. But we have not only digreſſed from 
our ſubject, but to matters which are not, and 
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probably were not proper to be x ye: 
clearly to man. It is ſufficient for a chriſt 
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properly in this life; he will be entitled in Wo 
next, through the mercy of his Creator, rol 
reſurrection of the juſt ; a reſurrection which f 
excited the apoſtle of the Gentiles to ex 
with triumphant; joy, O death, where is Wl 
ſting! O grave, where is thy victory! 
7. But though the juſt, after. this reſup > 
tion are ſaid to be warns, ſpiritual, and No 
incorruptible ; yet neither of theſe words ſignif 
that they will be abſolutely immaterial or au 
mortal of themſelves. We haye examined th 
ſenſes in which =» is uſed, and found f | 
paſſage where it ſignified a purely ummaten 
being, except when it is applied to the onl p 1 
God. But ure 18 applied to God as well _— 
the juſt after the reſurrection; and a 1 
Engliſh reader of the New Teſtament, wh 
affixes the ſame ideas to the words imme 
and incorruptible, would probably think wml 
immortality of the juſt the ſame as the ml 
mortality of their Creator. But, as it was dl 
ſerved before, a very neceſſary diſtinction 1998 
be made with reſpect to the manner in whid 
God, and his creatures in a ſtate of glory, by 
denominated «9%, immortal, God has 1 
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Lob 
portality f in himſe|, If, a PRO from another ; 
Mar ; derives his from the free gift of God: 
5 {is likewiſe filed 'invifble; e man 
oer; lad confequently, though God will 
"Tg the Jak at the reſurtection immortal 
0 lies, theſe” bodies will not be'iminateria/, or 
_ ible; and if Immortal man be material, what 
eaſon can there be to —_—_— ns to be 
| narrialt ul ,notf9 30 ann 
= *. Perhaps Ie may be objeed-e to ; da [ 
ed of the materiality of the ſoul in the 
| 12 Lection, that many of my proofs are 
1 from the” Od Tena and that the 
friters of that Had no expectation of any 
wards or "puniſhments, but ſuch as were 
oral. This may be granted in general; 
Wor pet it muſt likewiſe be granted, that all 
he Jews in 'our Saviour's time, except the 
adducees; expected and believed in a refur- 
ion; and that Paul's uſe of the verb ws, 
h his ſecond epiftle to Timothy, muſt not be 
Inderſtood às If the ſews had been in te 
irkneſs, or totally unacquainted with che 
loctrine bf a reſurrection from che dead, (for 
eir belief of it was general, \excepting that 
t juſt. mentioned); but that this doctrine 
ras more clearly Seer tained bythe preaching of 
mn n 8 5 fp 
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| ein. his raiſing dhe, dend during hi 
try, and — diva hire 
Hence many .commentarars upon. this. 
(2 Tim. i. 10.) bave. very pertinent, gbſe; 4.4 
that os: refers to the reſuxrectign as, 4 15 
and not as a doctrine. For when Chriſt 
deavours to convince the Sadgucers, 4 1 th 
truth of a reſurrection, his proof ig deduce! 
from thoſe ſcriptures which they profelled to 
believe, the writings. of, Moſes, Now thi 
the dead are raiſed, even Moſes thewed at the 
buſh; (Exod, iii. 6.) when he callech ie Lord, 
The God of Abraham, and the God of Iſaac, 
and the God of Jacob. For he is not a God 
of the dead, but of the living; for all li 
' unto him. Luke xx. 37. The "hiſtorun 
adds, all live-unto him; which Hgnafics all ln 
either really. or intentionally to him. For one 
day with the Lord is as a.thouſand years, and 
a thouſand. years as, one, day. 2 Pex. ii 8 
All events paſt, preſent, and to come, are, it 
comprehenſion of the Almighty, inſtants 
| neous; and indeed, though man fleep in th 
grave for thouſands of years, the moment i 
which his. conſeiouſueſs. i w.reftored i ts « Joiwed to to th 
in which he was deprived of it. Let! it not be 
objected, that, if this be true, man's exiſtenc! Man 
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ceaſes whenever he ſleeps ſound, without 
Feithing or thinking : for though it is juſt 
che ſamie to him, during chat period; as if he 
really had no exiſtence; yet, as it is ſuppoſed 
chat he fall fetains the vital faculty of reſpira- 


don, it is not true that Bis * ir Juſpended, 
bur only bir conſeityfues 

9. When facred aothors figurartvely . 
death by Neep, we may reaſonably conclude 
that they believed death to be only a tempo- 
rary ſuſpenſion of animation; and that thoſe 
who Tleep in che grave would be waked again, 
or raiſed again to life. But when profane 
authors add to this figurative expreſſion the 
epithets, ayer, , M, and Latin writers 
adopt a ſimilar language, we may as reaſon- 
ably conclude that they had no idea of a 
reſurrection, or the immortality of the ſoul. 
The learned reader, I am perſuaded, will 
excuſe my inſerting upon this occaſion Moſ- 
chus's beautiful and pathetic — of 
the deep of death :— | 
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Many, indeed, of the more enlightened hea- 
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thens (whoſe-creed, in this reſpect, ſeems to 
have been deduced from the oriental philoſo- 
phical doctrines reſpecting che ſoul) had a 
confuſed notion, that ſomething belonging to 
man, in this life, would ſurxive or exiſt after 
his death, and be admitted into a ſtate of 
happineſs or miſery; miſery for a time at 
leaſt, for ſome of them believed the, modern 
papiſtical doctrine of a purgatory. And 
though a chriſtian may perhaps acccde to 
the purport of this doctrine, reſpecting the 
unjuſt, as conjecturally explained above, there 
is another article of a heathen's creed which 
he will probably not aſſent to immediately, 
I mean, his belief of a W, or oblivion in 3 
future life, of many things at leaſt in the 
preſent. I hope I ſhall not be confidered as 
a patron of either heatheniſm or deiſm, if 1 
ſhould venture to ſuggeſt to him that I con» 
jecture the heathen's creed in this particular 
may be right. For if the juſt are to be raiſed 
to a ſtate of happineſs, as he believes, and as 
the ſcriptures aſſure him they will, muſt he 
not conclude that when they find not amongſt 
their number ſome with whom they were 
moſt intimately and affectionately connected 
it this life, it muſt greatly aetractꝭ from their 
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happineſs, or rather make them really un- 
happy? But in this ſtate we are told that the 
ſorom of the righteous ſhall be turned into 
joy, that they will enter into the joy of their 
Lord: à ſtate; as it appears, of perfe#. joy or 
happineſs; a ſtate inconſiſtent with ſuch a 
recolletion, or knowledge, as we have fup- 
poſed. And if the righteous be exempt from 
fuch reflections in a future life of glory, we 

may ſurely conclude, ſuppoſing an interme- 
date ſtate, that they will be exempt from 
them in that hkewiſe. Not that I believe 
there is any ſuch ſtate of exiſtence, for this 
would be to believe the human ſoul immor- 
tal of itſelf: but granting that there is, we 
muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe that the ſouls of the 
juſt are incapable of remembering all un- 
pleaſing things in this life, otherwiſe they 
would be in a ſtate of unhappineſs, which 
cannot be ſuppoſed. I have never read the 
arguments which have been advanced by dif- 
ferent authors, either for or againſt the ſoul's | 
ſeeping from death to the reſurrefion ; but J 
need not inform the reader that I embrace 
the affirmative fide of this queſtion, nor need I 
give him any reaſons for this opinion, which 
would only be to repeat what I have ſaid 
before upon the ſoul's materiality. I ſhal 
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tharefte? conchide-with this Gneere.declary, 
ridn wo thiofe candid and: igemious! loyers;of 
truth, who raxy favour this 'Aktemiptito prove 
the Materiality of the Soul Wich their, peruſal, 
that if I be convineed by chem that my 
prof is fundamentilly: erroneous, 1 will imme- 
diately retract it, with grateful acknowledge, 
ments for the information. Should any 
reader of this:deſcription think, chat I have 
committed any error in che proof; u Sriuah 
communication of chis will be.deemed a. favour; 
for though I am convinced of che truth of the 
general doctrine advanced in-this. publication, 
Jam far from thinking: that; I may not have 
been miſtaken in many n 
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or Deut. read Judges, in page $6, line 14. 4 
for Duet. read Deut. in page 83, line 14. 
fer Mark xiv. 31, read Mark xiv. 38, in page 59, N 
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